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KOSHER. 
22 


FOR MORE THAN 6,000 YEARS the 
Hebrew race has obeyed a sanitary law, very 
peculiar, very strict, but highly to be respected. 
Things pure in accordance with that ceremonial 
law are called Kosher, and HAND SAPOLIO, free 
from all animal fats or greases, being made of the 
purest and most health-giving vegetable oils, is 
strictly Kosher. 

This fact should give it preference over all 
doubtful soaps —among Gentiles as well as among 
Jews—and.a single trial of its merits will convince 
any one of its great excellence. 








HAND SAPOLIO neither coats over the surface, 
nor does it go down into the pores and dissolve 
their necessary oils. It opens the pores, liberates 
their activities, but works no chemical change in 
those delicate juices that go to make up the charm 
and bloom of a perfect complexion. If you want 
a velvet skin, don’t PUT ON preparations, but 
TAKE OFF the dead skin, and let the new per- 
fect cuticle furnish its own beauty. 










Don’t argue, Don’t infer, Try it! 
Its use is a fine habit. 
Its cost a trifle. 
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IN THE HEART oF iE HOME | 


PEARS SOAP 


reigns supreme because the mother 
knows it is perfectly pure and that. 




















no other soap has answered so well or 
proved so beneficial to the skin. 


, MATCHLESS FOR THE COMPLEXION 


——— 








Pears’ Lavender Water is the most delicate and a toilet water. 


“All rights secured.” 
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A SOCIAL FICTION 


BY ALICE MEYNELL 
















HERE is wreckage and drift of 
bygone fancy in our daily speech. 
“All language,” said Emerson, 
“jis fossil poetry ”; and some most 


| ey 
oy KG) dry and forlorn fossils lie here 
ae ond there among the once cere- 


monious forms of our social manner of speech. 
We—that is, our race—have cleared aside a thou- 
sand such incumbrances. But where so many 


have been thrown away, why have some remained ? 
@ Perhaps because of their very gracelessness. 
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They are not suspected of compliment, so that 
an Anglo-Saxon is able to speak them without 
the disabling consciousness of paying his court. 
And the most persistent of them all is the pretty 
fiction whereby he represents himself as leaving 
an afternoon party at a run: “I am afraid I 
must be running away.” 

The form of words—happily not general, but 
used oftener than one could wish—is infelicitous 
enough for even the most refined state of social 
life. It has none of the simple arts of self-de- 
preciation that have been practised time out of 
mind by the nations. Its candor is all on the 
other side. It confesses that the hostess will be 
sorry at his going. It avows that she would stay 
him if she could. It makes no secret of the need 
of an apology, and the apology is lightly in- 
verted, so as to save all danger of a conventional 
misunderstanding. There shall be no risk of any 
one’s supposing that, as he runs, the guest would 
rather that fate had suffered him to walk. “I 
am afraid I must be running away” is poetry 
that rejects the ways of tradition. When it was 
first invented (for it cannot be of any great age) 
it must have had an air of most engaging dis- 
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courtesy. It must have raised the little laugh of humiliation which some 
kinds of women like to laugh. But now that this gayety—such as it is—has 
faded out of a jaded phrase, there is much to wonder at in the repetition. 

The play of this manner of leave-taking has long been destroyed. Its 
imagery has lost interest. There is no repartee to it; or the retort is neces- 
sarily silent. “I am afraid I must be running away” has the joke all to it- 
self. There is some unfairness in forcing a woman into plain prose in answer 
to that brief poetry. She cannot very well dance as a prologue to your run- 
ning, but a snatch of dance has doubtless occurred to her, among a choice of 
possible replies. So sudden, so wild, is this intrusion of fancy among the 
phrases of simple human speech! 

Even from the side of the visitor, the belated saying is less than happy. 
He can seldom afford to offer himself to the mind’s eye in the act of running 
away, from however eager a hostess. Seldom, moreover, has his previous con- 
versation accorded thereto. He skips, as it were, into this playfulness 
straight from the platitudes of a literal day. While, then, they seem to be 
bantering a lady and paying themselves a gentle homage, the men who say 
they must be running away are really betraying themselves to incongruous 
fancies. They are raising a visual image of themselves that lacks common 
dignity. Why, once more, should poetry linger among us in a form so unlucky ? 

Some sort of preface to a farewell might have been found in the modest 
phrases of an earlier day. These, it is true, have been rejected for nothing 
but their courtesy, but in a fossil form they need not have compromised any- 
body. Nor need extreme expressions have been retained. Even in Italy it is 
no longer the custom to rise for your farewell with the words, “ Levo l’in- 
comodo ”—“ TI remove the inconvenience of my presence.” Nevertheless, even 
this was a sign of a better attitude than ours. If, then, in Italy, the very 
home of phrases—the land where you cannot be asked to sit without a reply 
to the effect that you are already most comfortable—there is a slackening of 
obligatory apologies for your visit, all the more unexpected is the little bit of 
topsy-turvy ceremony remaining in unceremonious England. And with it, 
besides, there have lingered among us some other words which have much 
thé same lack of grace in their allusion. “I shall endeavor to call” can hardly 
be classed as fossil poetry, perhaps, but it, too, has the character of an in- 
verted form of politeness. Those who use it and its like have not understood 
the better expressiveness of an amiable silence. It is not necessary to say 
anything. The act of going away speaks for itself, and it can speak many 
varieties of reluctance, regret, and hope, so as to be overheard. 

What “I am afraid I must be running away” really means will never be 
properly understood until it is translated into some other more or less civilized 
language. In French it would have a most surprising effect. How, too, would 
it sound in Japanese? We should be wise to leave the saying of phwases by 
rote to the little people who have by rote the right phrases, and who say them 
well. Next to the Japanese, the people of southern Europe have the natural 
drama which fills the sentence with freshness and intention. Question and 
reply, invariable as they may be, are inspired by an authentic impulse. 

Tt is well worth while to listen, aloof, to the nightly parting of Italians 
who pass all the evenings alternately at each other’s houses. If “Good night ” 
had never been said before in the world, “Good night” could not be said 
with a more ringing sincerity. It is the very creation of “Good night.” A 
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eageful of little winged birds is open to the night upon the familiar and 
hackneyed thresholds of these many-storied palazzi. Thence they take wing 
in unequal groups, with all the play of voice, the variety, the outbreak of 
a flight. All the winging voices are free to fly together, for there is no neces- 
sity of listening when you have the replies by heart. And this is the only way 
of hearing a chorus of speech. A roomful of people talking by twos and 
threes together, about a score of separate topics, by no means makes a human 
chorus. It is only when you get a single “ Good night,” and a flock of words 
for it, that you can hear the pleasant sound in speech which every one con- 
stantly hears in music. And as the words grow less important and more banal, 
the language of the mere voice grows fresher. 

It is only by degrees that the soprani detach themselves; one or two are 
left for a moment alone in air. It is as though all the other voices had wheel- 
ed together and had alighted on the ground. Again, they are all up again 
at once, as when, at a wedding, a peal of bells takes flight at a single stroke. 
Finally, the last score of words begin to loiter before they disappear; and the 
last “ Nuovamente” sounds from among the fireflies at the garden gate. But 
it seems as though it were forbidden to any word to be the last, and yet another 
“ Nuovamente” flutters from the further vineyard. And all this will be new 
to-morrow night. The English family in the rooms above turn back from 
the windows to their own silence again. 

People so free within their bonds of customs as are these Italians will never 
say anything ungracious or ambiguous to one another. They would not do 
it, even if they had no phrases by rote; but their rules effectually prevent any 
possible slips of that kind. Furthermore, if they made them it would not 
matter, the chorus being incessant and unanimous; they would not be heard. 
It is only in the comparative silence of English tea, in a drawing-room un- 
cheered by a chorus, with no sincere and hasty voices at his back, that a de- 
liberate Anglo-Saxon says conspicuously to his hostess, “I am afraid I must 
be running away.” And yet the excuse of habit prevails; and the man 
least tolerant of the suggestion of the grotesque—he, moreover, who says 
nothing else by rote, except perhaps his prayers—speaks this phrase with 
no painful self-consciousness and even with a front of stone. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE WRIGHT 


HIS story is about a schoolgirl, 
a famous authoress, and a 
little novice. They were not 
one person; they were three 
persons, and they were the 
leading characters in a hu- 
man drama which took place under my own 
innocent eyes at St. Catharine’s Academy, 

and taught a great vital truth to Maudie 

Joyce, Mabel Blossom, and me. The great 
truth was this, and I will mention it now, be- 

cause if I leave it till the end careless readers 
may skip it: 

Sometimes people you think know every- 
thing don’t know a thing, while others who 
seem simple and inexperienced know a lot. 

It was the little novice who knew so much, 
and it was the woman author who didn’t 
know a thing. These startling facts will show 
you how exciting this story is going to be. 

Janet Trelawney was the schoolgirl, and I 
mention her last because she came into the 
story first, and is really the most important 
person in it. So of course I could not have 
her in the very opening paragraph, for this 
story is a kind of play, and the leading lady 
is hardly ever on the stage when the curtain 
goes up. I have observed this at the matinée, 
where I have been making a careful study of 
the drama, as I intend to write a play myself 
some Saturday when I have time. But of 
that more anon, as real writers say. You 
cannot expect a schoolgirl to do everything at 
once, and when I think of what Maudie Joyce 
and Mabel Blossom and I have already accom- 
plished at the early age of fourteen, a maiden 
blush bepaints my cheek, as Juliet said when 
she was sure he really cared for her. 

Juliet was only fourteen, too, and it is very 
comforting to Mabel and Maudie and me to 
have Shakespeare know so much about the 
heart at that age, and show people how mature 
it is, and how Juliet could suffer and have 
all kinds of other feelings of which most 
people little wot. I remind papa and mamma 
of Juliet every time they thoughtlessly treat 





me as a child, and they sink into an awe- 
struck silence, too; for of course they don’t 
know as much as Shakespeare did, so they 
cannot contradict him. All they can say is 
that she was only literature, and it happened 
long ago, anyhow. Then I remind them 
that literature is the faithful chronicling of 
what happens, like my stories of St. Catha- 
rine’s, and that “ the human heart is the same 
in every age and clime.” Maudie Joyce found 
this sentence in a book, and I am very glad 
she did, for when I remind them of that, papa 
and mamma just fade away and suddenly re- 
member things they have to do. Fortunate 
indeed are those who have logical minds, 
though I have often wondered where mine 
came from. Papa is a brave officer and 
mamma is charming in society, but I have 
noticed that when there is hard thinking to 
be done in our family they are glad and re- 
lieved to have me do it. 

But all this time I am leaving poor Janet 
Trelawney in the wings, as it were, waiting 
for her cue, and she is not a girl who likes 
to be kept waiting for anything. So I will 
hurriedly bring her in, just as she came into 
the class-room herself that bright October day 
when the golden leaves were dropping from 
the maples. Maudie Joyce wrote that sen- 
tence and asked me to put it in, so I will. 
But I could have thought of one just as nice. 

We all liked Janet Trelawney, even the very 
first day. She had brown eyes, large, and with 
the brightest kind of a shine in them, and I 
think she had the whitest teeth I ever saw. 
Her complexion was dark brown, and when 
she smiled her face looked as if some one had 
lit a light inside of it somehow. You know 
what I mean. I could say that it was radi- 
ant, or brilliant, but Sister Irmingarde has 
warned me very earnestly to “avoid trite 
figures of speech,” and to say things in my 
own words. But sometimes I cannot think of 
words no one has ever used before, and this is 
one of them, so you will have to imagine for 
yourself how Janet looked, As I said, we liked 
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“DON’T TELL THEM,” SHE KEPT SAYING, “ OH, DON’T, DON’T, DON’T 
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her at first, Mabel and Maudie and I; and 
Mabel Muriel Murphy and Kittie James said 
they did, too. I don’t know how the other girls 
felt, but that did not matter so much, of course. 
They ’most always think what we do, anyhow. 
Their minds are not mature, like ours, and 
their knowledge of life is far less vast. 

One thing about Janet seemed to us very 
strange indeed. She never told us where 
she came from, or who her people were, or 
anything like that. And when we asked about 
her mother and if she had sisters and brothers 
she made no reply, but looked at us with an 
enigmatic smile like the sphinx or Mona Lisa, 
I forget which. She had travelled a great 
deal and spoke French as well as she did 
English, and played the piano beautifully for 
a girl only fourteen. She could make me 
cry any time. I just loved to listen to her 
in the twilight, and weep and think how grim 
and terrible life is. I think that girl made 
me shed gallons and gallons of tears, but I 
didn’t mind, There are times when tears are 
a relief to the overburdened heart. 

Janet talked about Europe and her music 
and her lessons and all that just as the rest of 
us did, but when it came to. family matters 
she shut up like—well, really like an oyster 
or the way a turtle draws its head in; but 
Sister Irmingarde will not let me use these 
trite similes, so I will just say briefly that 
Janet shut up and no one could get a word 
out of her. This lasted two months, and I 
must admit we were rather curious, for even 
Maudie and Mabel and I have a few human 
failings, I suppose, like others. Yet of course, 
when we found she did not care to talk of 
such things, we didn’t ask her any questions. 
We knew it did not matter who she was, if she 
was nice herself. 

One night when we were talking about life, 
and showing how deeply we had studied its 
problems, and how well we understood its 
esoteric mysteries (Maudie got that out of a 
book), Janet Trelawney looked at us, all of 
a sudden, with the queerest smile on her face, 
and then she said a terrible thing. She said, 
as distinctly and coolly as if her words were 
nice, polite ones, “ How green you girls are!” 

A silence fell upon us, like one of those 
fogs that fall over Nantucket so suddenly. 
I could hardly see the girls through it. We 
could not believe our ears. We looked, yea, 
we stared, at Janet Trelawney, and then we 
looked at each other. No one spoke for a 
moment. No one could. Janet kept on smil- 
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ing as if it didn’t matter at all, and she 
pounded the cushions and made herself more 
comfortable on Kittie’s divan, where she was 
lying. We were all in Kittie James’s room. 
Finally Mabel Blossom found words, and she 
used them, too, right off. She said, 

“Janet Trelawney, I think you are a very 
rude girl, and I don’t know what you mean.” 

It was not what real writers call a sca- 
thing rebuke, but it was the best Mabel could 
do; and though I afterwards thought of lots 
that were better, I didn’t just then. Janet 
kept right on smiling. “Just the same,” she 
said, in the most aggravating way, “you are 
green.” And then she drew up her face and 
began to look inscrutable again, like the 
sphinx or Mona Lisa. 

Then I knew what to do, and I rose and 
did it. I said I had to study, which was true, 
and with a polite bow to my hostess and the 
others I swept from the room. So did Maudie 
Joyce and Mabel. That left Kittie and Janet 
all alone, but they did not seem to mind 
their terrible isolation. Janet giggled. 

The next day Kittie James acted queer and 
avoided us. When we spoke to her she seem- 
ed nervous and anxious to get away, and yet 
at the same time we could see she wanted to 
stay. At first we thought she was angry be- 
cause we had left her room the way we did 
the night before, so I asked her right out and 
explained, and she said “ No,” and then she 
began to cry. Kittie is a darling and we all 
love her and pet her, but as I have revealed 
to the gentle reader in other chapters of this 
book, Kittie is not a brilliant girl like the rest 
of us. She is just dear and sweet and good 
and nice, and we must not despise these gen- 
tle souls, for the world needs them as much as 
it needs those who are queer and cranky and 
gifted. As for keeping things to herself, you 
might as well tell them to a phonograph and 
then start the phonograph up and expect it to 
be disereet and reserved, as to expect Kittie 
James to keep a secret. All you had to do was 
to press the button and Kittie told. That is 
a figure of speech. I hope Sister Irmingarde 
will leave it in. However, this time Kittie 
was trying to conceal something, and she did, 
but we knew that she suffered doing it. Even 
while she suffered, though, you could see that 
she was excited and rather set up about some- 
thing. It took a great deal of insight into 
life to read all those different emotions in 
Kittie’s young face, and some of the girls 
thought she was only homesick! That shows 
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how unobservant the masses are. But I fol- 
lowed with unerring instinct all the child’s 
complex sensations, and when I saw a new 
one I put it right down in my book. Usually 
Kittie was around when I did it, and at first 
she seemed to like it, but finally it began to 
make her nervous. I could not help that, of 
course. The Literary Artist has to be like 
a surgeon, as I pointed out to Kittie, and not 
mind the victim’s shrieks. 

All this time Kittie and Janet Trelawney 
were getting more and more friendly, and 
they were together as much as they could be. 
They used to go off by themselves to distant 
places in the grounds and talk and talk and 
talk. Then Kittie would come back with her 
eyes sticking out of her head with surprise 
and interest, but ne’er did she tell us what it 
was all about. The intelligent reader can 
imagine how we felt—the rest of us girls, I 
mean. Mabel Blossom’s brother had a pet ex- 
pression she said he was always using, so 
Mabel had adopted it, too, and said it a great 
deal at school. It was “cheer up; the worst 
is yet to come.” Mabel repeated this often 
during those dark days when we were watch- 
ing Kittie with such loving interest and ap- 
prehension, but little did we wot how true her 
words were. The worst was indeed to come, 
and it came the way it always does in life, 
alas, just when you have decided that you 
can bear no more. Young as I am, I have 
observed that. Few things, indeed, escape me. 

Well, one night we were all together in 
Janet’s room, for the first time in weeks, and 
of course we began to talk about life and 
love the way we always do; for what other 
topics, I pause to ask, are worthy the atten- 
tion of intelligent minds? And just when 
Maudie Joyce was throwing what Mabel calls 
“a lurid glare” on some deep point, I saw 
Kittie glance at Janet and Janet glance at 
Kittie, and they both smiled and raised their 
eyebrows and looked a little tired but polite. 
I caught it, and so did Mabel, and, alas! 
Maudie did, too, and the lurid glare died down 
right away, leaving us in darkness. Isn’t that 
a clever way of saying that Maudie stopped 
talking? I’m so glad I thought of it. Some- 
times things like that run right off the pen 
before you know it, and then the Literary 
Artist stops and gazes at her work with sur- 
prise and joy. But I must not, in my ab- 
sorption in my Art, forget the terrible situa- 
tion in which we were placed. It was bad 
enough to have Janet Trelawney think we 
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were green, but to know that she had told 
Kittie the things she knew and we didn’t, and 
to see Kittie look superior, too,—well, I shall 
have to go right on with the story, for no 
author, except perhaps Shakespeare, could de- 
scribe the emotions that now filled our breasts. 

Maudie Joyce is a very queenly girl, as I 
have said before; and usually she gets queen- 
lier and queenlier when she is annoyed. But 
this time she didn’t. She sat up in her chair 
like any ordinary person and her eyes flashed 
and her voice trembled, she was so angry. 
She said: 

“Janet Trelawney, I’m sick of this silly 
nonsense, and we all are. If you know any- 
thing we don’t, tell us. We'll be glad. But 
for Heaven’s sake don’t put on such idiotic 
airs.” 

Janet looked a little startled, for usually 
Maudie is such a calm girl that it surprises 
any one when she gets stirred up. But 
pretty soon Janet began to smile again, in 
that exasperating way, and when she spoke 
she drawled her words out as if she wanted 
to make us angrier still. She did, too, for 
she said: 

“Oh, there’s nothing I’m anxious to tell. 
Besides, perhaps there’s nothing you ought 
to hear.” 

I longed to walk out again, but I wanted 
to hear what Maudie would say, so I stayed. 
She looked at Janet a minute and then she 
got up and crossed the room to where she was 
and sat down beside her. When she spoke wo 
saw that she wasn’t angry at all, any more. 
It was Maudie Joyce at her dearest and 
fairest and best who was speaking—and when 
Maudie is that way, dear me, how we all 
love her! 

“See here, Jan,” she said, “what are we 
fussing about, anyway? I beg your pardon 
for losing my temper and being so silly. Of 
course we girls don’t want you to tell us any 
private things. We never asked any ques, 
tions, you know, since we saw you didn’t care 
to answer. But we like to know all we can 
about life and the world, and if you'll tell us 
all you know we'll be very—why, very grate- 
ful. Perhaps you can teach us a lot.” 

Now wasn’t that generous and fair? And 
you’d better believe it wasn’t easy for Maudie 
Joyce to say it, either, for she is not a 
humble girl. I gave her a loving smile and 
so did Mabel. Janet Trelawney looked down 
on the floor and hesitated, and Kittie James 
looked scared to death. I saw it and won- 
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dered why. All of a sudden Janet raised her 
head quickly and said in a very sharp voice: 

“Well, I just will. It will teach you girls 
something, too. It will show you that you 
don’t know as much as you think you do.” 

Almost before she had finished Kittie 
James jumped to her feet and ran to Janet 
and put her hands over her mouth and simply 
screamed, she was so excited. 

“Don’t tell them,” she kept saying. “ Oh, 
don’t, don’t, don’t!” Every “don’t” was 
louder than the last one. Then Kittie 
crumpled up into a heap on the floor and 
buried her head in a sofa cushion and began 
to cry. Have I said before that she was a 
nervous child? She was. 

The Literary Artist must tell the truth, so 
I will confess right now that I hadn’t the 
least idea what it was all about. I just stared. 
So did Mabel. But Maudie Joyce seemed to 
know. She’s a little older than we are. She 
stood up and looked down at Janet Tre- 
lawney, and she looked taller than I ever saw 
her before, and her eyes blazed again. 

“So that’s it!” she said, very slowly. 
“ You’ve been telling little Kittie things you 
don’t dare to tell. us. I’m glad you haven’t 
tried. We don’t want to hear them.” Then 
she gathered Kittie up the way you'd pick up 
a rug, and pulled her out of the room, and 
motioned to Mabel and me, and we both fol- 
lowed. Mabel Blossom’s eyes were starting 
out of her head. I guess mine were, too. 

We went to Maudie’s room and she bathed 
Kittie’s ‘face and talked to her about all sorts 
of cheerful things, and laughed over some 
jokes we had about our lessons and some of 
the girls, but she never mentioned Janet or 
what had happened. So Mabel and I saw she 
didn’t want to, and of course we didn’t, either. 
Pretty soon Kittie stopped crying and went 
off to bed. Then Maudie turned to us. 

“Well,” she said, “what do you think of 
that?” 

We couldn’t think anything at all, and she 
saw we couldn’t. We didn’t seem to have any 
thoughts to think with! So Mabel said, rath- 
er peevishly, “ What’s it all-about, anyhow?” 
and I waited. The poet says silence is 
golden, and he is indeed right. But I have 
found out all by myself that the time it’s most 
golden is when you don’t know anything to 
say. Maudie looked at us and seemed worried, 
and thought a long time, while we waited re- 
spectfully. Then suddenly she began to look 
queenly again, and we saw she felt better; 
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and when she spoke it was in the kind of high- 
flown manner she puts on sometimes, and that 
Mabel and I don’t like. It makes her seem 
ages and ages older than we are. I felt like 
a Sunday-school class. 

“T will explain this matter to your inno- 
cent young minds,” Maudie said, “for the 
situation that confronts us is indeed serious. 
Who, alas! can tell what may come of it?” 
And then she went on to say that evidently 
Janet’s people were not nice, and Janet had 
seen and heard all sorts of things, and had 
told some dreadful ones to Kittie. And 
Maudie said, dramatically: “The mischief is 
done there. All we can do is to help the 
child to forget. But if Janet has told Kittie 
she will tell others. How shall we protect 
the school ?” 

Then we saw that it was serious, and Mabel 
Blossom said right off she thought Janet 
should be sent home, and Maudie seemed to 
think so too. Yet we couldn’t tell on her, of 
course, Or could we, for the good of the 
others? We didn’t know. Finally I remem- 
bered something else and I asked Maudie, 
what about Janet? Wouldn’t it be bad for . 
her to send her home if her home was such 
a dreadful place? Perhaps her family had 
sent her to St. Catharine’s to give her the 
only chance she could have of something 
better. Maudie admitted at once that this 
was true, and then we puzzled and puzzled 
and puzzled, but we couldn’t think what to 
do. You see, it was really quite a problem 
for our young minds, for if we asked any 
of the Sisters we would betray Janet, and if 
we didn’t she might do more harm among 
the girls. So we thought and thought, and 
Mabel’s eyebrows got all braided up, and 
Maudie chewed her under lip the way she 
always does; but need I mention to the in- 
telligent reader whose mind it was that finally 
solved the problem? It was mine. I remem- 
bered something more and I spoke right up. 

“Tet’s ask Sarah Underhill Worthington,” 
I said. The girls looked at me, and I saw 
the light in their eyes that comes there when 
Sister Irmingarde reads my stories aloud to 
the class. I knew I had hit the very thing, 
so I sat back and looked unconscious and 
modest, and hummed a little, carelessly, to 
show them it had been easy. 

Of course you know who Sarah Underhill 
Worthington is, but I will tell you, anyhow. 
She is a very famous author indeed, and she 
writes about girls all the time—never about 
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anything else. It doesn’t make any difference 
what kind of girls they are—poor or rich, or 
common or well-bred, or society girls—very 
young ones—or working-girls, Sarah Under- 
hill Worthington writes about them and 
knows them to the core, All the critics say 
that no one “understands girl nature” the 
way she does, or “ probes the hidden recesses 
of their natures so well”; and I know this is 
true, because I myself am exactly like all the 
different kinds of girls she writes about. So 
we read everything she does—or at least we 
used to before we discovered that she was 
a hollow mockery and a whited sepulchre and 
other things like that. It was because we 
admired her so much that the Sisters engaged 
her to come to St. Catharine’s and give us a 
lecture on “ The Heart of a Girl.” She was 
coming the next day and her lecture was to 
be the next night, and I recalled these vital 
facts and spoke her magic name at the critic- 
al moment I have so well described. Mabel 
Blossom got right up and hugged me, and 
Maudie gave me an approving smile and said, 
“May Iverson, you are a wonder.” Oh, how 
pleasant to the ear is the heartfelt tribute of 
a friend! 

We arranged all the details at once. We 
decided to get the authoress by herself, to 
show her the grounds or something, and then 
one of us would tell her about Janet in 
strict confidence, without mentioning names, 
and ask her advice. She would tell us exactly 
what to do, and we would do it; for of course 
she would know. I said I would tell her. 
Then we all went to bed. 

The next day Sarah Underhill Worthing- 
ton arrived, and we girls were wild with ex- 
citement and curiosity, for we had never seen 
a real authoress before. As the great secret 
of my Art is that I write of life and people 
just the way they are, I shall have to tell 
exactly how Sarah Underhill Worthington 
looked. Our hearts sank as we gazed upon 
her. We had expected a tall and slender 
woman, in soft black silk, with a willowy 
figure, and shining eyes, and heavy coils of 
wavy brown hair, and lips touched with fire. 
That is the way we thought a famous au- 
thoress ought to look—and young, too. But 
Sarah Underhill Worthington was quite an 
old woman—about forty, I should think—and 
very, very thin and stiff—not willowy a bit. 
Her hair was drawn back in a little bun and 
it looked loose, “as if but one hairpin sup- 


ported the frail burden,” Mabel Blossom said. 
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Her dress did not fit, and it looked as if 
she had forgotten it first and then hastily 
returned and added it to herself at the last 
moment. She wore glasses, and when any- 
thing interested her she took them off quickly 
and rubbed them with her handkerchief, and 
put them on again, and stared hard at the 
object; and usually the object was a girl, so 
it was quite embarrassing. She did that sev- 
eral times when we said things, but all she 
said was “ Indeed ” and “ Quite so.” She was 
English, so of course her face was red. She 
was not beautiful. 

When I took her out in the grounds she 
seemed to be much more interested in the Sis- 
ters than in the girls, and she rubbed her 
glasses and stared every time one of them 
came in sight; but finally I got her off where 
there weren’t any Sisters, and I invited her 
to sit under a tree, and then I told her about 
Janet and Kittie. At first she didn’t seem 
much impressed, but by and by she asked a 
few questions and began to rub her glasses, 
and look at me and say “ Quite so,” and then 
I knew her heart was touched, so I asked her 
what we should do. The gentle reader will 
hardly helieve me when I tell the rest—but 
Sarah Underhill Worthington didn’t know! 
She had written books about girls and lec- 
tured about their hearts, and travelled all 
over the world, but she didn’t know a little 
thing like that. Only a few days later I 
read a poem about the lost illusions of youth, 
and I knew right off what it meant. It meant 
Sarah Underhill Worthington. 

She said, “ Bless my heart, dear child, I’ve 
no knowledge whatever of the incident, don’t 
you know, and I’m a mere outsider at the 
best, can’t you see, and ’twould be most ex- 
traordinary if I interfered in such a matter 
in the slightest degree, don’t you know, and 
I’m quite sure the—er—Sisters would be 
most annoyed if a stranger thrust herself into 
their affairs, don’t you see? Quite so.” That 
was all I could get out of the greatest living 
writer of girls’ stories and the author who 
understood our simple girlish hearts the best. 
So after I had explained it all several times 
and she had said every time, “ Quite so, quite 
so, but I’m quite outside of it all, don’t you 
know,” we stopped talking, and I turned slow, 
reluctant feet toward the place where Mabel 
and Maudie were waiting. For you’d better 
believe I didn’t like to tell them I had failed. 

As I went through the grounds on my way 
back to them I saw a little novice off at the 
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left of the path, pacing up and down on a 
shady walk under some trees, reading a book. 
There was no one else near, so I walked 
slowly and looked at her, because some day 
I am going to make a careful study of the 
mind and heart of a novice, and write a story 
telling exactly why women enter the cloister. 
After that people will stop wondering about 
it and thinking it is because they have had 
sad love affairs. This novice was very, very 
lovely, I discovered at once, and there was 
the sweetest expression on her face—happi- 
ness and a kind of inward shine, and an up- 
lifted look, as if she were listening to beauti- 
ful music or something. We are not sup- 
posed to have much to do with the novices, 
but I was interested, and of course my Art 
comes first of all, so I stopped and spoke to 
her very politely. When I did it I hadn’t the 
least idea of telling her about Janet, but when 
she closed her book and looked at me I began 
to wish I dared. Afterwards I learned that 
she was a visitor from another convent, and 
was a young sister of the Mother Superior; 
but I did not know these things then, so I 
was quite surprised when she invited me to 
sit down on a bench, and sat beside me, and 
began to chat very sweetly and naturally like 
any lady in a drawing-room. Usually they 
are so shy. She said she had hoped to visit 
some of the classes and meet two or three 
of the girls, especially those who were “ study- 
ing life,” but now she feared she could not, 
as she was leaving unexpectedly the next day. 
Then I saw that it was Fate, and I told 
her my name. Sister Irmingarde had shown 
her two of my stories, and she said I was 
making “a promising beginning.” Those 
were indeed her words. We talked about 
Literature for a while, and then, somehow, 
before I knew I was doing it, I told her all 
about Janet and Kittie and Sarah Underhill 
Worthington, and how disappointed I was. 
I requested her to regard the matter as a 
sacred confidence, and though she smiled and 
didn’t make any promises, I knew she would. 

Of course I never thought of asking her 
advice, because, you see, we girls know more 
about life than the Sisters do, and we are in- 
deed careful to keep the grim and terrible 
facts of existence from their innocent ears— 
the poor darlings! I have sometimes sus- 
pected that some of them may know more 
than we think, but this has been but a fleet- 
ing impression, dispelled by the cold light of 
reason, as real writers say. 
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But Sister Estelle—I asked her, and she 
told me that was her name—seemed to un- 
derstand everything right away, as well as 
I did. She saw at once why honor wouldn’t 
let us tell the other Sisters, and she seemed 
to think it was very, very important that we 
should think of Janet, too. She looked grave 
for a moment, and she seemed to be thinking, 
but suddenly she turned to me with a beauti- 
ful smile and asked if I would allow her to 
make a suggestion. She could, she said, be- 
cause she was not one of the faculty. Then 
1 reminded her that Sarah Underhill Worth- 
ington had said- she couldn’t help because 
she was an outsider, and Sister Estelle smiled 
again and said, “ There is no outsider in our 
Community.” So I understood that she was 
both outside and inside—outside because she 
wasn’t a teacher at St. Catharine’s, and inside 
because she belonged to the same great Con- 
vent Order. I drew a long breath and begged 
her to help us, and she said at once: 

“Why not leave it all to the student her- 
self? Put the situation to her exactly as 
you have put it to me. Show her what 
harm she may yet do, and put her on her 
honor not to do it. She must have good in 
her. You say you liked her at first. Give 
her this chance. Then if she refuses—come 
and tell me.” 

You see how simple it was—so very simple 
we had not thought of it, and neither had 
Sarah Underhill Worthington. I thanked the 
dear little novice and left her at once, for I 
wanted to try her plan. When I found 
Maudie and Mabel and told them, they saw 
right away that it was the best thing to do, so 
we did it then and there—or rather, Maudie 
did, while Mabel and I waited. She found 
Janet and took her off to a distant corner 
of the grounds, under a willow, and they 
stayed there an hour, When they came back 
Janet’s eyes looked red and she went right 
on to her room, but she did not act angry. 
She seemed ashamed and ‘humble and gen- 
tle. I will add right here that never again 
did Janet Trelawney “inject the poison of 
her past into our innocent minds,” as Maudie 
said; and the best of it all was that there 
didn’t seem to be any poison left in her mind, 
either. We had kind of vaccinated it, I 
guess—Mabel and Maudie and I and the 
dear little novice who seemed to have probed 
some of life’s esoteric mysteries all by her- 
self, and to know ’most as much as we did 
about the Human Heart. 
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Poor Jack! His state of feeling no mortal pen could trace 

When he hears the Baby shrick as he abruptly 

shows his face! 

Of course he’d like to greet the Dear 
with polished ease and grace: 





He’s not to blame—he can’t ! 





His springs of being quiver as he sees 
the Baby run— 

He fongs to say, but cannot, “Baby 
dear, I’m just in fun! 

Though I seem a dreadful bogy, do 
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believe I am not one— 


Ask Mother, Nurse, or Aunt!” 
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But, oh! what hurts his feelings worst of all 


it is to see 
The Baby pet black Dinah—she is uglier than 
he! 
In fact, she is as frightful as a home-made 
eee doll can be— 
ba More hardly could be said! 

Yet Baby worships Di- 
nah—Night is rob- 
bed of its alarms 

When Baby cuddles Dinah in her little dimpled arms. 
Well may Jack weep within the box that hides his gaudy charms 
When baby goes to bed! 





















Still, Jack is brave and patient: hope renewed gleams in his eye 
Each time reluctant Baby is 


cajoled once more to try 


The hook that holds in check his 
innate tendency to fly— 
But there’s no 


He always jumps at her as if he 
meant to hit the ceiling— 
He glares so fiercely, who could 
guess he means to be ap- Ps 
pealing? we & 
Alas for us who only can express ct 
our deepest feeling 
Mistakenly, like Jack! 
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31S business with Blessington 
Loder 


over, breathed more 
freely. If Lady Astrupp had 
recognized Chileote by the 


rings, and had been roused to 
curiosity, the incident would 
demand settlement sooner or later — settle- 
ment in what proportion he could hazard 
no guess; if, on the other hand, her obvious 
change of manner had arisen from any other 
source—he had a hazy idea that a woman’s 
behavior could never be gauged by accepted 
theories,—then he had safeguarded Chilcote’s 
interests and his own by his securing of Bless- 
ington’s promise. Blessington he knew would 
be reliable and discreet. With a renewal of 
confidence—a pleasant feeling that his un- 
easiness had been groundless—he moved for- 
ward to greet Eve. 

Her face, with its rich, clear coloring, 
seemed to his gaze to stand out from the 
crowd of other faces as from a frame, and a 
sense of pride touched him. In every eye 
but his own, her beauty belonged to him. 

His face looked alive and masterful as she 
reached his side. “May I monopolize you?” 
he said, with the quickness of speech borrow- 
ed from Chilcote. “ We—we see so little of 
each other.” 

Almost as if compelled, her lashes lifted 
and her eyes met his. Her glance was 
puzzled, uncertain, slightly confused. There 
was a deeper color than usual in her cheeks. 
Loder felt something within his own con- 
sciousness stir in response. 

“You know you are yielding,” he said. 

Again she blushed. 
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He saw the blush, and knew that it was he 
—his words, his personality—that had called 
it forth. In Chilcote’s actual semblance he 
had proved his superiority over Chilcote. For 
the first time he had been given a tacit, per- 
sonal acknowledgment of his power. Invol- 
untarily he drew nearer to her. 

“TLet’s get out of this crush.” 

She made no answer except to bend her 
head; and it came to him that, for all her 
pride, she liked—and unconsciously yielded to 
—domination. With a satisfied gesture he 
turned to make a passage towards the door. 

But the passage was more easily desired 
than made. In the few moments since he 
had entered the supper-room the press of 
people had considerably thickened—until a 
block had formed about the doorway. Draw- 
ing Eve with him, he moved forward for a 
dozen paces, then paused, unable to make 
further headway. 

As they stood there, he looked back at her. 
“What a study in democracy a crowd always 
is!” he said. 

She responded with a bright, appreciative 
glance, as if surprised into naturalness. He 
wondered sharply what she would be like if 
her enthusiasms were really aroused. Then a 
stir in the corridor outside caused a move- 
ment inside the room; and with a certain dis- 
play of persistence he was enabled to make 
a passage to the door. 

But there again they were compelled to 
halt. But though tightly wedged into his 
new position and guarding Eve with one 
arm, Loder was free to survey the brilliantly 
thronged corridor over the head of a man a 
few inches shorter than himself, who stood 
directly in front of him. 
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“What are we waiting for?’ he asked, 
good-humoredly, addressing the back of this 
stranger’s head. 

The man turned, displaying a genial face, a 
red mustache, and an eye-glass. 

“Hullo, Chilcote!” he said. 

~not-on your feet I’m standing.” 

Loder laughed. “No,” he said. “ And 
don’t change the position. if you were an 
inch higher I should be blind as well as 
crippled.” 

The other laughed: It was a pleasant sur- 
prise to find Chileote amiable under discom- 
fort. He looked round again in slight 
curiosity. 

Loder felt the scrutiny. To create a di- 
version he looked out along the corridor. 
“T believe we are waiting for something,” he 
exclaimed. “What’s this?’ Then quite 
abruptly he ceased to speak. 

“Anything interesting!” Eve touched his 
arm. 

He said nothing; he made no effort to look 
round. His thought as well as his speech 
was suddenly suspended. 

The man in front of him let his eye-glass 
fall from his eye, then screwed it in again. 

“Jove!” he exclaimed. “ Here comes our 
sorceress. It’s like the progress of a fairy 
princess. I believe this is the meaning of 
our getting penned in here.” He chuckled 
delightedly. 

Loder said nothing. He stared straight on 
over the other’s head. 

Along the corridor, agreeably conscious of 
the hum of admiration she aroused, came 
Lillian Astrupp, surrounded by a little court. 
Her delicate face was lit up; her eyes shone 
under the faint gleam of her hair; her gown 
of gold embroidery swept round her grace- 
fully. She was radiant and triumphant, but 
she was also excited. The excitement was 
evident in her laugh, in her gestures, in her 
eyes as they turned quickly in one direction 
and then another. 

Loder, gazing in stupefaction over the other 
man’s head, saw it—felt and understood it 
with a mind that leaped back over a space of 
years. As in a shifting panorama he saw a 
night of disturbance and confusion in a far- 
off Italian valley—a confusion from which 
one face shone out with something of the 
pale, alluring radiance that filtered over the 
hillside from the crescent moon. It passed 
across his consciousness slowly but with a 
slow completeness; and in its light the inci- 
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dents of the past hour stood out in a new 
aspect. The echo of recollection stirred by 
Lady Bramfell’s voice, the reecho of it in 
the sister’s tones, his own blindness, his own 
egregious assurance —all struck across his 
mind. 

Meanwhile the party about Lillian drew 
nearer. He felt with instinctive certainty 
that the supper-room was its destination, but 
he remained motionless, held by a species of 
fatalism. He watched her draw near with an 
unmoved face, but in the brief space that 
passed while she traversed the corridor he 
gauged to the full the hold that the new at- 
mosphere, the new existence, had gained over 
his mind. With an unlooked-for rush of 
feeling he realized how dearly he would part 
with it. 

As Lillian came closer, the meaning of her 
manner became clearer to him. She talked 
incessantly, laughing now and then, .but her 
eyes were never quiet. These skimmed the 
length of the corridor, then glanced over the 
heads crowded in the doorway. 

“T’ll have something quite sweet, Geoffrey,” 
she was saying to the man beside her as she 
came within hearing. “ You know what I 
like—a sort of snowflake wrapped up in 
sugar.” As she said the words her glance 
wandered. Loder saw it rest uninterestedly 
on a boy a yard or two in front of him, then 
move to the man over whose head he gazed, 
then lift itself inevitably to his face. 

The glance was quick and direct. He saw 
the look of recognition spring across it; he 
saw her move forward suddenly as the crowd 
in the corridor parted to let her pass. Then 
he saw what seemed to him a miracle. 

Her whole expression altered, her lips part- 
ed, and she colored with annoyance. She 
looked like a spoilt child who, seeing a bon- 
bon-box, opens it—to find it empty. 

As the press about the doorway melted to 
give her passage, the red-haired man in 
front of Loder was the first to take advantage 
of the space. “ Jove! Lillian,” he said, mov- 
ing forward, “you look as if you expected 
Chileote to be somebody else, and are dis- 
appointed to find he’s only himself!” He 
laughed delightedly at his own joke. 

The words were exactly the tonic that 
Lillian needed. She smiled her usual undis- 
turbed smile as she turned her eyes upon him. 

“My dear Leonard, you’re using your eye- 
glass; when that happens you’re never respon- 
sible for what you see.” Her words came 
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more slowly and with a touch of languid 
amusement. Her composure was suddenly re- 
stored. 

Then for the first time Loder changed his 
position. Moved by an impulse he made no 
effort to dissect, he stepped back to Eve’s side 
and slipped his arm through hers—success- 
fully concealing his left hand. 

The warmth of her skin through her long 
glove thrilled him unexpectedly. His impulse 
had been one of self-defence, but the result 
was of a different character. At the quick 
contact the wish to fight for—to hold and de- 
fend—the position that had grown so dear 
woke in renewed force. With a new deter- 
mination he turned again towards Lillian. 

“T caught the same impression—without 
an eye-glass,” he said. “Why did you look 
like that?” He asked the question steadily 
and with apparent carelessness, though 
through it all his reason stood aghast—his 
common sense cried aloud that it was impossi- 
ble for the eyes that had seen his face in 
admiration, in love, in contempt, to fail now 
in recognition. The air seemed breathless 
while he spoke and waited. His impression 
of Lillian was a mere shimmering of gold 
dress and gold hair; all that he was really 
conscious of was the pressure of his hand on 
Eve’s arm and the warmth of her skin 
through the soft glove. Then abruptly the 
mist lifted. He saw Lillian’s eyes — indif- 
ferent, amused, slightly contemptuous; and a 
second later he heard her voice. 

“My dear Jack,” she said, sweetly, “ how 
absurd of you! It was simply the contrast 
of your eyes peering over Leonard’s hair— 
contrast of coloring, you know. It was like 
a gorgeous sunset with a black cloud over- 


head.” She laughed. “Do you see what I 
mean, Eve?’ She affected to see Eve for the 
first time. 


Eve had been looking calmly ahead. She 
turned now and smiled serenely. Loder felt 
no vibration of the arm he held, yet by an 
instant intuition he knew that the two women 
were antagonistic. He experienced it with 
the divination that follows upon a moment 
of acute suspense. He understood it as he 
had understood Lillian’s look of recognition 
when his forehead, eyes, and nose had shown 
him to be himself, her blank surprise when 
his close-shaven lip and chin had proclaimed 
him Chilcote. 

He felt like a man who has looked into an 
abyss and stepped back from the edge, out- 
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wardly calm but mentally shaken. The com- 
monplaces of life seemed for the moment tc 
hold deeper meanings. He did not hear Eve’s 
answer, he paid no heed to Lillian’s next 
remark. He saw her smile and turn to the 
red-haired man; finally he saw her move on 
into the supper-room, followed by her little 
court. Then he pressed the arm he was still 
holding. He felt an urgent need of com- 
panionship—of a human expression to the 
crisis he had passed. 

“ Shall we get out of this?” he asked again. 

Eve looked up. “Out of the room?” she 
said. 

He looked down at her, compelling her 
gaze. “Out of the room—and the house,” 
he answered. “ Let us go—home.” 


CHAPTER XVII 


HE necessary formalities of departure 
TL were speedily got through. The passing 

of the corridors, the gaining of the car- 
riage, seemed to Loder to be marvellously sim- 
ple proceedings. Then, as he sat by Eve’s side 
and again felt the forward movement of the 
horses, he had leisure for the first time to 
wonder whether the time that had passed 
since last he occupied that position had ac- 
tually been lived through. 

Only that night he had unconsciously com- 
pared one incident in his life to a sketch in 
which the lights and shadows have been 
obliterated and lost. Now that picture rose 
before him, startlingly and incredibly intact. 
He saw the sunlit houses of Santasalare, back- 
grounded by the sunlit hills—saw them as 
plainly as when he himself had sketched them 
on his memory. Every detail of the scene re- 
mained the same, even to the central figure; 
only the eye and the hand of the artist had 
changed. 

At this point Eve broke in upon his 
thoughts. Her first words were curiously 
coincidental. 

“ What did you think of Lillian Astrupp to- 
night?” she asked. “Wasn’t her gown perfect ?” 

Loder lifted his head with an almost guilty 
start. Then he answered straight from 
his thoughts. 

“T—I didn’t notice it,” he said; “but her 
eyes reminded me of a cat’s—and she walks 
like a cat. I never seemed to see it— 
until to-night.” 

Eve changed her position. “She was very 
artistic,” she said, tentatively. “Don’t you 
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AS LILLIAN CAME NEARER, THE MEANING OF HER MANNER BECAME CLEARER TO HIM, 
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think the gold gown was beautiful with her 
pale-colored hair?” 

Loder felt surprised. He was convinced 
that Eve disliked Lillian and he was not 
sufficiently versed in women to understand 
her praise. “I thought—” he began. Then 
he wisely stopped. “I didn’t see the gown,” 
he substituted. 

Eve looked out of the window. “ How un- 
appreciative men are!” she said. But her 
tone was strangely free from censure. 

After this there was silence till Grosvenor 
Square was reached. Having left the carriage 
and passed into the house, Eve paused for a 
moment at the foot of the stairs to give an 
order to Crapham, who was still in attendance 
in the hall; and again Loder had an oppor- 
tunity of studying her. As he looked, a sharp 
comparison rose to his mind. 

“A fairy princess!” he had heard some 
one say. as Lillian Astrupp came into view 
along the Bramfells’s corridor, and the simile 
had seemed particularly apt. With her grace, 
her delicacy, her subtle attraction, she might 
well be the outcome of imagination. But 
with Eve it was different. She also was 
graceful and attractive—but it was grace and 
attraction of a different order. One was 
beautiful with the beauty of the white rose 
that springs from the hothouse and withers 
at the first touch of cold; the other with the 
beauty of the wild rose on the cliffs above 
the sea, that keeps its petals fine and trans- 
parent in face of salt spray and wet mist. 
Eve too had her realm, but it was the realm 
of real things. A great confidence, a feeling 
that here one might rely even if all other 
faiths were shaken, touched him suddenly. 
For a moment he stood irresolute, watching 
her mount the stairs with her easy, assured 
step. Then a determination came to him. 
Fate favored him to-night; he was in luck to- 
night. He would put his fortune to one more 
test. He swung across the hall and ran up 
the stairs. 

His face was keen with interest as he 
reached her side. The hard outline of his fea- 
tures and the hard grayness of his eyes were 
softened as when he had paused to talk with 
Lakeley. Action was the breath of his life, 
and his face changed under it as another’s 
might change under the influence of stirring 
music or good wine. 

Eve saw the look and again the uneasy ex- 
pression of surprise crossed her eyes. She 
paused, her hand resting on the banister. 
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Loder looked at her directly. “ Will you 
come into the study—as you came that other 
night? There’s something I want to-say.” 
He spoke quietly. He felt master of him- 
self and of her. 

She hesitated, glanced at him, and away. 

“Will you come?” he said again. And 
as he said it his eyes rested on the sweep of 
her thick eyelashes, the curve of the black 
hair above her forehead. 

At last her lashes lifted, and the perplexity 
and doubt in her blue eyes stirred him. 
Without waiting for her answer, he leant for- 
ward. 

“Say yes!” he urged. 
for favors.” 

Still she hesitated; then her decision was 
made for her. With a new boldness he touch- 
ed her arm, drawing her forward gently but 
decisively towards Chilcote’s rooms. 

In the study a fire burned brightly, the desk 
was laden with papers, the lights were nicely 
adjusted; even the chairs were in their ac- 
customed places. Loder’s senses responded to 
each suggestion. It seemed but a day since 
he had seen it last. It was precisely as he had 
left it—the niche needing but the man. 

To hide his emotion he crossed the floor 
quickly and drew a chair forward. In less 
than six hours he had run up and down the 
scale of emotions. He had looked despair in 
the face, till the sudden sight of Chilcote had 
lifted him to the skies; since then surprise 
had assailed him in its strongest form and he 
had known the full meaning of the word 
“risk.” From every contingency he had come 
out conquerer. He bent over the chair as he 
pulled it forward, to hide the expression in 
his eyes. 

“ Sit down!” he said, gently. 

Eve moved towards him. She moved slow- 
ly, as if half afraid. Many emotions stirred 
her — distrust, uncertainty, and a curious 
half - dominant, half - suppressed questioning 
that it was difficult to define. Loder remem- 
bered her shrinking coldness, her reluctant 
tolerance, on the night of his first coming, 
and his individuality, his certainty of power, 
kindled afresh. Never had he been so vehe- 
meéntly himself; never had Chilcote seemed so 
complete a shadow. 

As Eve seated herself, he moved forward 
and leant over the back of her chair. The 
impulse that had filled him in his interview 
with Renwick, that had goaded him as he 
drove to the reception, was dominant again. 


“T don’t often ask 
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“T tried to say something as we drove to 
the Bramfells’s to-night,” he began. Like 
many men who possess eloquence for an im- 
personal cause, he was brusque, even blunt, in 
the stating of his own case. “May I hark 
back—and go on from where I broke off?” 

Eve half turned. Her face was still puzzled 
and questioning. “Of course.” She sat for- 
ward again, clasping her hands. 

He looked thoughtfully at the back of her 
head, at the slim outline of her shoulders, 
the glitter of the diamonds about her neck. 

“Do you remember the day, three weeks 
ago, that we talked together in this room? 
The day a great many things seemed pos- 
sible?” 

This time she did not look round. She kept 
her gaze upon the fire. 

“Do you remember?” he persisted, quietly. 
In his college days men who heard that tone 
of quiet persistence had been wont to lose 
heart. Eve heard it now for the first time, 
and, without being aware, answered to it. 

“ Yes, I remember,” she said. 

“On that day you believed in me—”’ In 
his earnestness he no longer simulated Chil- 
cote; he spoke with his own steady reliance. 
He saw Eve stir, unclasp and clasp her hands, 
but he went steadily on. “On that day you 
saw me in a new light—you acknowledged 
me.” He emphasized the slightly peculiar 
word. “ But since that day ”—his voice quick- 
ened —“ since that day your feelings have 
changed—your faith in me has fallen away.” 
He watched her closely; but she made no 
sign, save to lean still nearer to the fire. 
He crossed his arms over the back of her 
chair. “ You were justified,” he said, suddenly. 
“T’ve not been—myself since that day.” As 
he said the words his coolness forsook him 
slightly. He loathed the necessary lie, yet 
his egotism clamored for vindication. “ All 
men have their lapses,” he went on; “there 
are times—there are days and weeks when I 
—when my—” The word “nerves” touched 
his tongue, hung upon it, then died away un- 
spoken. 

Very quietly, almost without a sound, Eve 
had risen and turned towards him. She was 
standing very straight, her face a little pale, 
the hand that rested on the arm of her chair 
trembling slightly. 

“John,” she said, quickly, “ don’t say that 
word! Don’t say that hideous word ‘ nerves’! 
I don’t feel that I can bear it to-night—not 
just to-night. Can you understand?” 
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Loder stepped back. Without comprehend- 
ing, he felt suddenly and strangely at a loss. 
Something in her face struck him silent and 
perplexed. It seemed that without prepara- 
tion he had stepped upon dangerous ground. 
With an undefined apprehension he waited, 
looking at her. 

“T can’t explain it,” she went on with nerv- 
ous haste, “I can’t give any reasons, but 
quite suddenly the—the farce has grown un- 
bearable. I used not to think—used not even 
to care—but suddenly things have changed— 
or I have changed.” She paused, confused 
and distressed. “Why should it be? Why 
should things change?” She asked the ques- 
tion sharply, as if in appeal against her own 


incredulity. 
Loder turned aside. He was afraid of the 
triumph, volcanic and _ irrepressible, that 


her admission roused. 

“ Why?” she said again. 

He turned slowly back. “ You forget that 
I’m not a magician,” he said, gently. “I 
hardly know what you are speaking of.” 

For a moment she was silent, but in that 
moment her eyes spoke. Pain, distress, pride, 
all strove for expression; then at last her 
lips parted. 

“Do you say that in seriousness?” she 
asked. 

It was no moment for fencing, and Loder 
knew it. “In seriousness,” he replied, shortly. 

“Then I shall speak seriously too.” Her 
voice shook slightly and the color came 
back into her face, but the hand on the arm 
of the chair ceased to tremble. “ For more 
than four years I have known that you take 
drugs—for more than four years I have 
acquiesced in your deceptions—in your 
meannesses—” 

There was an instant’s silence. 
Loder stepped forward. 

“You knew—for four years?” he said, very 
slowly. For the first time that night he re- 
membered Chileote and forgot himself. 

Eve lifted her head with a quick gesture 
—as if, in flinging off discretion and silence, 
she appreciated to the full the new relief of 
speech. 

“Yes, I knew. Perhaps I should have 
spoken when I first surprised the secret, but 
it’s all so passed that it’s useless to speculate 
now. It was fate, I suppose. I was very 
young, you were very unapproachable, and— 
and we had no love to make the way easy.” 
For a second her glance faltered and she 


Then 
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looked away. “ A woman’s—a girl’s—disillu- 
sioning is a very sad comedy—it should never 
have an audience.” She laughed a little bit- 
terly as she looked back again. “I saw all 
the deceits, all the subterfuges, all the—lies.” 
She said the word deliberately, meeting his 
eyes. 

Again he thought of Chilcote, but his face 
paled. 

“T saw it all. I lived with it all till I 
grew hard and indifferent—till I acquiesced 
in your ‘nerves’ as readily as the rest of the 
world that hadn’t suspected and didn’t 
know.” Again she laughed nervously. “ And 
I thought the indifference would last forever. 
If one lives in a groove for years, one gets 
frozen up; I never felt more frozen than on 
the night Mr. Fraide spoke to me of you,— 
asked me to use my influence; then, on that 
night—” 

“ Yes. 
tense. 

But her excitement had suddenly fallen. 
Whether his glance had quelled it or whether 
the force of her feelings had worked itself out 
it was hard to say, but her eyes had lost their 
resolution. She stood hesitating for a mo- 
ment, then she turned and moved to the man- 
telpiece. 

“That night you found me changed?” 
Loder was insistent. 

“Changed—and yet not changed.” 
spoke reluctantly, with averted head. 

“And what did you think?” 

Again she was silent; then again a faint 
excitement tinged her cheeks. 

“T thought—” she began. “It seemed—” 
Once more she paused, hampered by her own 
uncertainty, her own sense of puzzling in- 
congruity. “I don’t know why I speak like 
this,” she went on at last, as if in justifica- 
tion of herself, “or why I want to speak. 
But a feeling—an extraordinary, incompre- 
hensible feeling seems to urge me on. The 
same feeling that came to me on the day we 
had tea together,—the feeling that made me 
—that almost made me believe—” 

“Believe what?’ The words escaped him 
without volition. 

At sound of his voice she turned. “ Believe 
that a miracle had happened,” she said,— 
“that you had found strength—had freed 
yourself.” 

“From the morphia ?” 

“From the morphia.” 


In the silence that followed, Loder lived 


On that night?’ Loder’s voice was 
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through a century of suggestion and inde- 
cision. His first feeling was for himself, but 
his first clear thought was for Chilcote and 
their compact. He stood, metaphorically, on 
a stone in the middle of a stream, balancing 
on one foot, then the other; looking to the 
right bank, then to the left. At last, as it 
always did, inspiration came to him slowly. 
By one plunge he might save bot Chilcote . 
and himself! 

He crossed quickly to the fireplace and 
stood by Eve. “You were right in your 
belief,” he said. “ For all that time—from 
the night you spoke to me of Fraide to the 
day you had tea in this room—lI never touch- 
ed a drug.” 

She moved suddenly, and he saw her face. 
“John,” she said, unsteadily, “you —I—I 
have known you to lie to me—about other 
things.” 

With a hasty movement he averted his 
head. The doubt, the appeal in her words 
shocked him. The whole isolation of her life 
seemed summed up in the one short sen- 
tence. For the instant he forgot Chilcote. 
With a reaction of feeling he turned to her 
again. 

“ Look at me!” he said, brusquely. 

She raised her eyes. 

“Do you believe I’m speaking the truth?” 

She searched his eyes intently, the doubt 
and hesitancy still struggling in her face. 

“But the last three weeks?” she said, re- 
luctantly. “ How can you ask me to believe?” 

Loder had expected this, and he met it 
steadily enough; nevertheless his courage fal- 
tered. To deceive this woman, even to justify 
himself, had in the last half-hour become 
something sacrilegious. 

“The last three weeks must be buried,” he 
said, hurriedly. “No man could free himself 
suddenly from—from a vice.” He broke off 
abruptly. He hated Chileote; he hated 
himself. Then Eve’s face, raised in dis- 
tressed appeal, overshadowed all scruples. 
“You have been silent and patient for 
years,” he said, suddenly. “Can you be pa- 
tient and silent a little longer?’ He spoke 
without consideration. He was conscious of 
no selfishness beneath his words. In the first 
exercise of conscious strength the primitive 
desire to reduce all elements to his own 
sovereignty submerged every other emotion. 
“T can’t enter into the thing,” he said; “ like 
you, I give no explanations. I can only tell 


_you that on the day we talked together in this 
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room I was myself—in the full possession of 
my reason, the full knowledge of my own 
capacities. The man you have known in the 
last three weeks, the man you have imagined 
in the last four years, is a shadow, an 
unreality—a weakness in human form. 
There is a new Chilcote—if you will only 


see him.” 


Eve was trembling as he ceased; her face 
was flushed; there was a strange brightness 
in her eyes. She was moved beyond her- 
self. 

“But the other you—the old you?” 

“You must be patient.” He looked down 
into the fire. “Times like the last three 
weeks will come again—must come again; 
they are inevitable. When they do come, 
you must shut your eyes—you must blind 
yourself. You must ignore them—and me. 
Is it a compact?” He still avoided her 
eyes. 

Eve turned to him. “ Yes—if you wish it,” 
she said, below her breath. 

He was conscious of her glance, but he 
dared not meet it. He felt sick at the part 
he was playing, yet he held to it tenaci- 
ously. 

“T wonder if you could do what few men 
and fewer women are capable of?’ he asked 
at last. “I wonder if you could learn to live 
in the present?” He lifted his head slowly 
and met her eyes. “This is an—an experi- 
ment,” he went on.“ And like all experi- 
ments, it has good phases and bad. When 
the bad phases come round I—I want you to 
tell yourself that you are not altogether alone 
in your unhappiness—that I am suffering too 
—in another way.” 

There was silence when he had spoken, and 
for a space it seemed that Eve would make 
no response. Then the last surprise in a day 
of surprises came to him. With a slight stir, 
a slight quick rustle of skirts, she stepped 
forward and laid her hand in his. 

The gesture was simple and very sweet; her 
eyes were soft and full of light as she raised 
her face to his, her lips parted in uncon- 
scious appeal. 

There is no surrender so seductive as the 
surrender of a proud woman. Loder’s blood 
stirred, the undeniable suggestion of the 
moment thrilled and disconcerted him in a 
tumult of thought. Honor, duty, principle 
rose in a triple barrier; but honor, duty, and 
principle are but words to a headstrong man. 
The full significance of his position came to 


him as it had never come before. His hand 
closed on hers; he bent towards her, his 
pulses beating unevenly. 

“Evel” he said. Then at sound of his 
voice he suddenly hesitated. It was the voice 
of a man who has forgotten everything but 
bis own existence. 

For an instant he stayed motionless; then 
very quietly he drew away from her, releasing 
her hands. 

“No,” he said. “ No—I haven’t got the 
right.” 


CHAPTER XVIII 

HAT night, for almost the first time 
E since he had adopted his dual rdle, 

Loder slept ill. He was not a man over 
whom imagination held any powerful sway— 
his doubts and misgivings seldom ran to 
speculation upon future possibilities; never- 
theless the fact that, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, he had adopted a new attitude to- 
wards Eve came home to him with unpleasant 
force during the hours of darkness; and long 
before the first hint of daylight had slipped 
through the heavy window-curtains he had 
arranged a plan of action—a plan wherein, 
by the simple method of altogether avoid- 
ing Eve, he might soothe his own conscience 
and safeguard Chileote’s domestic inter- 
ests. 

It was a satisfactory if a somewhat nega- 
tive arrangement, and he rose next morning 
with a feeling that things had begun to shape 
themselves. But chance sometimes has a 
disconcerting knack of forestalling even our 
best-planned schemes. He dressed slowly, 
and descended to his solitary breakfast with 
the pleasant sensation of having put last 
night out of consideration by the turning 
over of a new leaf; but scarcely had he opened 
Chilcote’s letters, scarcely had he taken a 
cursory glance at the morning’s newspaper, 
than it was borne in upon him that not 
only a new leaf, but a whole sheaf of new 
leaves, had been turned in his prospects—by a 
hand infinitely more powerful and arbitrary 
than his own. He realized within the space 
of a few moments that the leisure Eve might 
have claimed, the leisure he might have 
been tempted to devote to her, was no longer 
his to dispose of—being already demanded of 
him from a quarter that allowed of no re- 
fusal. 

For the first rumbling of the political 
earthquake that was to shake the country 
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“tr’s GOING TO BE MORE THAN IMAGINATION FOR YOU.” 


made itself audible beyond denial on that 
morning of March the twenty-seventh, when 
the news spread through England that, in 
view of the disorganized state of the Persian 
army and the Shah’s consequent inability 
to suppress the open insurrection of the 
border tribes in the northeastern districts 
of Meshed, Russia, with a great show of 
magnanimity, had come to the rescue by 
despatching a large armed force from her 
military station at Merv across the Per- 
sian frontier to the seat of the disturb- 
ance. 

To many hundreds of Englishmen who 
read their papers on that morning, this an- 
nouncement conveyed but little. That there 
is such a country as Persia we all know, that 
English interests predominate in the south, 





and Russian interests in the 
north, we have all super- 
ficially understood from 
childhood; but in _ this 
knowledge, coupled with the 
fact that Persia is comforta- 
bly far away, we are apt to 
rest content. It is only to 
the eyes that see through 
long-distance glasses, the 
minds that regard the pres- 
ent as nothing more nor less 
than an inevitable link join- 
ing the future to the past, 
that this distant debatable 
land stands out in its true 
political significance. 

To the average reader of 
news the statement of Rus- 
sia’s move seemed scarcely 
more important than had the 
first report of the border ri- 
sings in January, but to the 
men who had watched the 
growth of the disturbance it 
came charged with portent- 
ous meaning. Through the 
entire ranks of the Opposi- 
tion, from Fraide himself 
downwards, it caused a thrill 
of expectation—that pecul- 
iar prophetic sensation that 
every politician has experi- 
enced at some moment of 
his career. 

In no member of his party 
did this feeling strike deeper 
root than in Loder. Imbued 
with a lifelong interest in the Eastern ques- 
tion, specially equipped by personal knowl- 
edge to hold and proclaim an opinion upon 
Persian affairs, he read the signs and por- 
tents with lucid insight. Seated at Chil- 
cote’s table, surrounded by Chilcote’s letters 
and papers, he forgot the breakfast that was 
slowly growing cold, forgot the interests and 
dangers, personal or pleasurable, of the night 
before, while his mental eyes persistently 
conjured up the map of Persia, travelling 
with steady deliberation from Merv to 
Meshed, from Meshed to MHerat, from 
Herat to the Empire of India! For it was 
not the fact that the Hazaras had risen 
against the Shah that occupied the thinking 
mind, nor was it the fact that Russian and 
not Persian troops were destined to subdue 
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them, but the deeply important consideration 
that an armed Russian force had crossed the 
frontier and was encamped within twenty 
miles of Meshed—Meshed, upon which covet- 
ous Russian eyes have rested ever since the 
days of Peter the Great. 

So Loder’s thoughts ran as he read and re- 
read the news from the varying political 
standpoints, and so they continued to run 
when, some hours later, an urgent telephone 
message from the St. George’s Gazette asked 
him to call at Lakeley’s office. 

The message was interesting as well as im- 
perative, and he made an instant response. 
The thought of Lakeley’s keen eyes and 
shrewd enthusiasms always possessed strong 
attractions for his own slower temperament, 
but even had this impetus been lacking, the 
knowledge that at the St. George’s offices, if 
anywhere, the true feelings of the party were 
invariably voiced would have drawn him 
without hesitation. 

It was scarcely twelve o’clock when he turn- 
ed the corner of the tall building, but already 
the keen spirit that Lakeley everywhere dif- 
fused was making itself felt. Loder smiled 
to himself as his eyes fell on the day’s 
placards with their uncompromising head- 
ings, and passed onward from the string of 
gayly painted carts drawn up to receive their 
first consignment of the paper to the troop 
of eager newsboys passing in and out of the 
big swing doors with their piled-up bundles 
of the early edition; and with a renewed thrill 
of anticipation and energy he passed through 
the doorway and ran up-stairs. 

Passing unchallenged through the long cor- 
ridor that led to Lakeley’s office, he caught 
a fresh impression of action and vitality from 
the click of the tape machines in the sub- 
editors’ office, and a glimpse through the open 
door of the subeditors themselves, each occu- 
pied with his particular task; then without 
time for further observation he found himself 
at Lakeley’s door. Without waiting to knock, 
as he had felt compelled to do on the one or 
two previous occasions that business had 
brought him there, he immediately turned the 
handle and entered the room. 

Editors’ offices differ but little in general 
effect. Lakeley’s surroundings were rather 
more elaborate than is usual, as became the 
dignity of the oldest Tory evening paper, but 
the atmosphere was unmistakable. As Loder 
entered, he glanced up from the desk at which 
he was sitting, but instantly returned to his 


task of looking through and marking the 
enormous pile of early evening editions that 
were spread around him. His coat was off 
and hung on the chair behind him, and he 
pulled vigorously on a long cigar. 

“Hullo! That’s right!” he said, laconi- 
cally. “Make yourself comfortable half a 
second, while I skim the St. Stephen’s.” 

His salutation pleased Loder. With a nod 
of acquiescence he crossed the office to the 
brisk fire that burned in the grate. 

For a minute or two Lakeley worked 
steadily, occasionally breaking the quiet by 
an unintelligible remark or a vigorous stroke 
of his pencil. At last he dropped the paper 
with a gesture of satisfaction and leant back 
in his chair. 

“Well,” he said, “what d’you think of 
this? How’s this for a complication ?” 

Loder turned round. “I think,” he said, 
quietly, “that we can’t overestimate it.” 

Lakeley laughed and took a long pull at his 
cigar. “ And we mustn’t be afraid to let the 
Sefborough crowd know it, eh?’ He waved 
his hand to the poster of the first edition that 
hung before his desk. 

Loder, following his glance, smiled. 

Lakeley laughed again. “ They might have 
known it all along, if they’d cared to deduce,” 
he said. “ Did they really believe that Russia 
was going to sit calmly looking across the 
Heri-Rud while the Shah played at mobili- 
zing? But what became of you last night? 
We had a regular prophesying of the whole 
business at Bramfell’s; the great Fraide look- 
ed in for five minutes. I went on with him 
to the club afterwards and was there when 
the news came in. "T'was a great night!” 

Loder’s face lighted up. “I can imagine 
it,” he said, with an unusual touch of warmth. 

Lakeley watched him intently for a mo- 
ment. Then with a quick action he leant for- 
ward and rested his elbows on the desk. 

“Tt’s going to be something more than 
imagination for you, Chilcote,” he said, im- 
pressively. “It’s going to be solid earnest!” 
He spoke rapidly and with rather more 
than his usual shrewd decisiveness; then he 
paused to see the effect of his announcement. 

Loder was still studying the flaring poster. 
At the other’s words he turned sharply. 
Something in Lakeley’s voice, something in 
his manner, arrested him. A tinge of color 
crossed his face. 

“ Reality?” he said. “ What do you mean?” 

For a further space his companion watched 
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him; then with a rapid movement he tilted 
back his chair. 

“Yes,” he said. “Yes; old Fraide’s in- 
stincts are never far out. He’s quite right. 
You’re the man!” 

Still quietly, but with a strange underglow 
of excitement, Loder left the fire, and coming 
forward, took a chair at Lakeley’s desk. 

“Do you mind telling me what you’re driv- 
ing at?” he asked, in his old, laconic voice. 

Lakeley still scrutinized him with an air of 
brisk satisfaction; then with a gesture of 
finality he tossed his cigar away. 

“My dear chap,” he said, “ there’s going to 
be a breach somewhere—and Fraide says 
you’re the man to step in and fill it! You 
see, five years ago when things looked lively 
on the Gulf and the Bundar Abbas business 
came to light, you did some promising work; 
and a reputation like that sticks to a man— 
even when he turns slacker! I won’t deny 
that you’ve slacked abominably,” he added, as 
Loder made an uneasy movement, “ but slack- 
ing has different effects. Some men run to 
seed, others mature. I had almost put you 
down on the black list, but I’ve altered my 
mind in the last two months.” 

Again Loder stirred in his seat. A host 
of emotions were stirring in his mind. Every 
word wrung from Lakeley was another stimu- 
lus to pride, another subtle tribute to the cu- 
rious force of personality. 

“Well?” he said. “ Well?’ 

Lakeley smiled. “ We all know that Sef- 
borough’s ministry is—well, top-heavy,” he 
said. “ Sefborough is building his card house 
just a story too high. It’s a toss-up what ’Il 
upset the balance. It might be the Army, 
of course, or it might be Education; but it 
might quite as well be a matter of foreign 
policy !” 

They looked at each other in comprehen- 
sive silence. 

“You know as well as I that it’s not the 
question of whether Russia comes into Persia, 
but the question of whether Russia goes out 
of Persia when these Hazaras are subdued! 
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I'll lay you what you like, Chileote, that 
within one week we hear that the risings are 
suppressed, but that Russia, instead of re- 
tiring, has advanced those tempting twenty 
miles and comfortably ensconced herself at 
Meshed—as she ensconced herself on the 
island of Ashurada. You remember that 
business?” Lakeley’s nervous, energetic 
figure was braced, his light blue eyes bright- 
ened, by the intensity of his interest. 

“Tf this news comes before the Easter re- 
cess,” he went on, “ the first nail can be ham- 
mered in on the motion for adjournment. 
And if the right man does it in the right 
way, I’ll lay my life ’twill be a nail in Sef- 
borough’s coffin.” 

Loder sat very still. Overwhelming possi- 
bilities had suddenly opened before him. In 
a moment the unreality of the past months 
had become real; a tangible justification of 
himself and his imposture was suddenly made 
possible. In the stress of understanding he 
too leant forward, and resting his elbows on 
the desk, took his face between his hands. 

For a space Lakeley made no remark. To 
him, man and man’s moods came second 
in interest to his paper and his party poli- 
tics. That Chilcote should be conscious of 
the glories he had opened up seemed only 
natural; that he should show that conscious- 
ness in a becoming gravity seemed only right. 
For some seconds he made no attempt to dis- 
turb him; then at last his own irrepressi- 
ble activity made silence unendurable. He 
caught up his pencil and tapped impatiently 
on the desk. 

“Chilcote,” he said, quickly and with a 
gleam of sudden anxiety, “you’re not by 
any chance doubtful of yourself?’ 

At sound of his voice Loder lifted his face; 
it was quite pale again, but the energy and 
the resolution that had come into it when 
Lakeley first spoke were still to be seen. 

“No, Lakeley,” he said, very slowly, “ it’s 
not the sort of moment in which a man 
doubts himself.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 





























ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE F. KERR 


The flowers of summer 
Long went to their beds, 

And pulled up the covers 
Tight over their heads. 


For fear that some sleeper 
Uncovered should go, 

The north wind dropped gently 
A blanket of snow. 


The Crocus rose early, 
Though chilly the place; 

A dash of cold water 
March flung in its face. 


But Sweet William slumbered 
Till wakened by May. 

She softly called, *‘ Billy! 
Get up now, I say!” 


He paid no attention, 
Nor rose from his rest; 
June sternly called, ‘‘ William!’’ 
He got up and dressed. 
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BY HELEN RAY 


T is a far cry to tranquillity for an Ameri- 

| can woman of the twentieth century. 

“Peace? Peace? There is no Peace!” is 

the burden of her lay as she shifts from pillar 

of clubs to post of needlework guilds, charities, 
cooking schools, or Browning classes. 

But to one woman came a desperate resolve 
to strike out for the liberty of repose. It was 
on an early April day when the scent of burst- 
ing leaves was in the air, and tips of tulip 
and lily bulbs were pricking through the 
brown earth with all their hints of sweet 
things anon. 

She came in with nerves rasped and brain 
befuddled and head throbbing from a long 
forenoon at the monthly meeting of directors 
of the Young Women’s Christian Association. 
They were furnishing a new building, and the 
vital questions of felt mattresses versus hair 
or wool, rattan couches or upholstered, Ken- 
sington squares or Smyrna rugs, stationary 
wash-basins or no, had 


to find her cook in a bad humor, and her 
waitress correspondingly snappish. It was 
the last straw on the camel’s back, and as she 
threw herself wearily on the sofa she exclaim- 
ed: “I’m going to ‘ cut and run.’ To the wall 
with art and science and philanthropy! -Give 
me leave to breathe!” 

When Mr. Otis Hunt came home to dinner 
that evening his small wife had her mines all 
laid, and as she served his soup she touched 
off the bomb. 

“My dear,” said she in her silveriest tone, 
“you are to be prepared to sail for England 
with me the first day of May.” 

Like the well-trained benedick he was, he 
did not show battle at once, but calmly asked, 
as he stirred his soup, “ What’s in the wind 
now, little woman ?” 

“ Well, the wind’s not tempered to the shorn 
lamb, that’s all, and I’ve made up my mind 
to skip the country and strike out for Ro- 

many. And Romany 





vexed the meeting for 
a long pull toward 
Charybdis, only to be 
tossed over to the Scylla 
of rules and regula- 
tions. Should the young 
women receive visitors 
in their rooms? Where 
might they scratch 
matches? What shall 
be the age limit? What 
the wage limit? Mrs. 
Simpson argued heated- 
ly that the Association 
should “ place itself on 
record as frowning upon 





for you and me, Otis, 
does not lie this side of 
the Atlantic. It’s only 
by putting the ocean 
between you and your 
office that I shall get 
you to myself, out of 
the reach of telegraph 
and telephone.” 

“And lime and ce- 
ment must sell them- 
selves, I suppose; hunt 
up markets, fix prices, 
and all that sort of 
thing,” said this care- 
ful lime and cement 





that class of employers 
who paid but $3 per 
week to their clerks,” 
and Mrs. Morse retorted sharply that “ that 
was the employer’s own affair, and that we 
were specially established to minister to the 
needs and the uplifting and the sheltering of 
the poorer class of shop girls.” And the battle 
waged wordily, as is the wont of such battles. 

Mrs. Hunt hurried home to a late luncheon, 


THE LITTLE LODGE. 


dealer, in his mind’s eye 
seeing danger ahead and 
wondering how he was 
going to steer her away from this impossible 
crotchet. 

He might have known better than to try! 
At all events, Mrs. Hunt now brought all 
her trumps to the fore. “ Otis,” she said, 
with that unconquerable tone sometimes em- 
ployed by the gentler sex, “ I was never more 
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THEY SAUNTERED PAST THE PICTURESQUE SMITHY. 


in earnest. I’m tired out. You're tired out. 
A sweet green corner in quiet England will 
be medicine to us both, and a wee bit holiday 
just now will be money in your pocket in the 
long run,” said this wily strategist, address- 
ing the American man of commerce. Many 
other things she said which are not within 
the scope of this paper to report. Finally, 
clasping her hands under her chin, elbows on 
the table, and bringing the best eyes she could 
muster to bear on the subject, “ Otis, we’re 
going. Get ready.” 
They went. 


Given a May morning and two of a mind, 
a balmy sun-kissed air, the greenest of green 
hedgerows abloom with hawthorn, garlanded 
with ivy and feathered with fern; multiply it 
by thrushes’ songs setting the air athrob with 
melody, and laburnums’ golden rain perfum- 
ing the atmosphere with odors of Araby— 
and what is the result? Peace for rasped 
nerve and weary brain. Joy, spelled with a 
very large J and unknown to the hanger-on 
of cities. 

The aforesaid two of a mind, Otis and 
Alice Hunt, on the aforesaid May morning, 


were walking in a vagrant fashion through 
the lanes leading from Torquay to Cocking- 
ton in South Devon. Truth to tell, they were 
walking hand in hand, though ten wedding 
anniversaries had passed over their heads. 
But Otis was not yet quite emancipated from 
world’s manners, or’else was handicapped by 
his sex, in this chase after “sweetness and 
light.” At any rate, he opened his lips with 
a grumble. 

“These English lanes that you go on so 
about, Alice, have an awfully tantalizing way 
of shutting out the landscape,” said he. 

“ Who cares,” said she, “ when there’s such 
a sky above and one is shut in to such bloom 
and verdure as this? Smell the Mae! Look 
at the wild roses! See the platoons of ferns 
with their waving green feathers. Hand up 
a bunch of those buttercups. Look at the 
dew upon those violets. Oh, I just love the 
lanes with their flowery green banks! I 
would like to join that ‘happy band who 
live by the hedge,’ and never go into a house 
again!” Thus she of the ardent type. 

“Meaning shiftless, worthless gypsies, 
ma’am?” Thus he of the practical type. 

“Meaning happy sons and daughters of a 
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joyous race, living close to the heart of na- 
ture; with leave to breathe; not stifled by 
convention, not choked by Mrs. Grundy. Oh, 
Otis, only think of the way they’re ‘ goin’ on’ 
back there in Brooklyn! My women with 
their committee meetings, clubs, and things; 
your men with their associations, conven- 
tions, and such! Are we not blessedly out of 
sound of their strenuous voices and within 
hearing only of the voice of bird and bee, 
calling from tree top or perfumed cell, ‘ Come 
away from sordidness, from conceit, from 
strenuousness. This way lie beauty and 
calm and eestasy. Calm is queen of being; 
eestasy is the red blood of joy; and joy is 
lord of life’? But, gypsies or no gypsies, look 
at that, will you, and confess it’s without flaw 
for picturesqueness and removal from all that 
vexes.” 

This was said as they turned a corner and 
the little village of Cockington came into 
view. Now as all know who have been in 
this region, this little village claims to be 
rather the quaintest nook in England, and 
has been more photographed and sketched 
than almost any other spot. I have said 
“claims.” I withdraw the word, for could 
anything be more shrinking, more modest, 
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more self-depreciatory than this tiny hamlet 
of not more than eight or ten cottages, each 
furnished with a bewitching thatched roof,” 
into the broad eaves of which rose-vines 
clamber for place, honeysuckles riot with 
bloom, ivy ‘catches on’ with gay inconse- 
quence of fate? And over all the glorious 
trees of England spread their great arms of 
living green as if with a benediction of bless- 
ing and honor. 

Even the mundane Otis drew a long breath 
of admiration (yclept a whistle) and said: 
“ Really, Alice, there’s no doubt but what 
that’s fetching. You get permission to stick 
your head out that latticed window, and I'll 
agree it’s pretty, the tout ensemble, you un- 
derstand; no personal allusions intended!” 
said this married man. 

They sauntered up the village road, past 
the picturesque smithy, and came to the lodge 
at the entrance to the manor-house grounds. 
This little lodge, they: were assured by the 
old dame in charge, dates back to Queen 
Elizabeth’s day, and truly it looks as if it 
might, with its timbered second story, its 
latticed windows, and its old-fashioned gar- 
den. 

They entered the park. 





TORQUAY, SITTING LIKE ROME OF OLD ON HER SEVEN HILLS. 
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THE LITTLE VILLAGE OF COCKINGTON CAME INTO VIEW. 


“ Now this,” remarked the man who walk- 
ed with his feet upon the earth, “is some- 
thing worth while. Been a lot of lime and 
cement sold by somebody or other to pay for 
all this.” 

“Tooks to me,” remarked she who walked 
with her head in the clouds, “as if God Al- 
mighty had had a hand in this. There’s a 
hillside that would drive an artist to despair 
with its perfect sweep and undulation, grass- 
ed over with an emerald green of velvet soft- 
ness, with the red Devon cattle lying so sat- 
isfiedly on its peaceful slope, and the pretty 
sheep browsing so contentedly among the 
daisies and buttercups. And those trees! if 
they don’t strike a chord of praise in every 
human heart, it’s because the heart is dead to 
beauty. Saw you ever such majesty of shape 
and size and leafage as is given to those oaks 
and beeches? And look at the horse-chest- 
nuts brimming over with pink and white 
blooms, and growing (as the tree should) 
away to the turf. But if you don’t care for 
the pyramid-shaped blossom or the perfect 
symmetry of that tree, what do you say to 
those laburnums fringed against the mansion 


with their lovely drooping sprays of clear 
yellow, popularly called ‘shower of gold,’ or 
those magnificent maroon copper beeches, or, 
prettiest of all, the pink hawthorn, so cozy, 
so nestling? Then finally, as a dominating 
touch to the landscape garden, look at~that 
sweet church in the corner of the park, liter- 
ally clothed in ivy, with a perfect background 
of embosoming trees and shrubs galore—rho- 
dodendron, genista, syringa, and all sorts of 
sweet-smelling and gayly flowered - bushes. 
They do things in their gardens here in Eng- 
land in such a sort of prodigal, spendthrift 
way that it’s my despair to think of copying 
them at home on classic Brooklyn Heights.” 

“Come away home, Alice,” said he, linking 
his arm in hers. “I can’t get you rhododen- 
drons and copper beeches and holly by the 
gross—though I always meant to do the best 
by you that I could. But we won’t shut our- 
selves up to a dozen scarlet geraniums with 
a border of foliage plants when we get home; 
and those Lombardy poplars in front of the 
house, they come straight down when we get 
back. And our porch is a bit too clean and 
neat and decorous, isn’t it, dear? Let’s risk 
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a vine that will run us out of house and 
home, in place of that clematis that has to 
be planted anew every year. I wonder if we 
could find a rose that would creep into our 
bedroom window and smile at us as we open- 
ed our eyes in the morning.” 

“Otis Hunt! You to grow poetical at your 
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time of life! I begin to reap my reward for 
scheming for this trip. It already is bearing 
fruit.” 

Both laughed, and, with hearts in tune with 
the May morning, wended their way back over 
hill and hollow to beautiful Torquay, sitting, 
like Rome of old, upon her seven hills. 
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CONSUMMATION 


BY ZONA GALE 


There 


are within us lives we never live 


By sense or soul—for spirit does not know 


To sound their depth or breast their solemn flow, 


Nay, or to taste the sweetness that they give. 


And now in distance, now in dreams, in fear, 


In pity and in harmony, in sleep, 


We lead unconscious lives—how still, how deep! 


And others kiss our eyes, and God is near. 


Is it not here that Love walks crowned at last? 


O many a soul meets many a soul with this: 


That poor mute lips and wistful eyes go past 


In silence; yet a sudden sacred kiss 


Burns in the air—though but a shadow fall, 


Or some pale sunbeam steal along the wall. 
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BY A. T. ASHMORE 


O be perfectly gowned would seem to 
be in these days the aim and ambition 
of every woman who takes pleasure in 

being well dressed, and fashion for once 
does seem to have realized the exigencies of 
the case and to have chosen for us such styles 
as are practical, becom- 
ing, and at the same 
time appropriate to the 
season of the year— 
which, unfortunately, 
fashion does not al- 
ways consider, 

The advance in dress 
is shown in nothing 
more clearly than in the 
care that is bestowed 
upon the gown to be 
worn in summer. In 
olden days the summer 
gown was always attrac- 
tive and generally be- 
coming; made of light 
muslins or thin fabrics, 
elaborately trimmed and 
picturesquely fashioned. 
But these same summer 
gowns were not intend- 
ed for street wear—they 
were suitable for the 
country, and were in 
keeping with green 
fields, flower - gardens, 
and all the charming ac- 
cessories of country set- 
tings. 

It is no longer fash- 
ionable, in one sense of 
the word, to be in town 
or near town in sum- 
mer, and yet it might 
be questioned, if a cen- 
sus were to be taken, if 
there are not quite as 
many, if not more, 
women in the city than 

VOL. XXXVIII.—37. 





out of it, even during the very hottest time 
of the year. Near all the large cities are now 
many beautiful country homes, and women 
constantly find it necessary to go into town 
for a day’s shopping or to attend to some 
business, while in the cities themselves live 


SIMPLE SUMMER DRgss of two colors or shades of linen, or of voile and taffeta. 
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Gaxpen-Party Gown of soft-finished lawn or mousseline, the yoke in fine tucks, trimmed with 
medallions of Valenciennes lace set in as an edge, and with shirring around the hips. 
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AFTERNOON Gown of white mousseline, with lace motifs on the skirt; elaborately inlet and uy 
embroidered yoke, collar, and cuffs fastened by buttons and cords. 
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ELDERLY woman’s coaT of black silk with plain white silk vest; black lace bands over white with 
scarf ends and sleeve frills to match; loose back, a little shorter than the front; hat of mixed black 
and white straw with lace scarf. 


hundreds and 
thousands of wom- 
en to whom it is 
quite as necessary 
to be well dressed, 
as for those who 
live in the coun- 
try. Therefore, 
the summer street 
gown requires 
eareful considera- 
tion. 

Shirt-waist cos- 
tumes are a com- 
paratively new 
fashion, but they 
are now just as 
much a part of 
every woman’s 
outfit as her cloth 
gown for winter. 
Silks of all kinds 
are to be found at 
very reasonable 
prices—so reason- 
able as to put 
them within the 
reach of almost 
every one —and 
the silk shirt-waist 
costume can be a 
very attractive 
thing as well as a 
very useful one, 
while in all wash 
materials the fash- 
ion is most practi- 
cal. It is said that 
the simpler style 
of shirt-waist suit 
is going out of 
fashion, and that 
more elaborately 
trimmed _sstyles 
are now coming 
in—linens heavily 
embroidered, with 
insertions and me- 
dallions of lace; 
taffeta silks em- 
broidered or 
trimmed with em- 
broidery on the 
silk; embroidered 
pongees; embroid- 
ered crépes de 
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Chine, embroid- 
ered muslins, etc., 
through a long 
list of elaborate 
effects. 

In the mean 
time tailors and 
dressmakers and 
clever seam- 
stresses gO on 
making up most 
attractive and 
simple shirt-waist 
costumes that 
have no trimming 
whatever. The 
fine checks, the 
dots, the stripes, 
and the plain ef- 
fects in foulard, 
taffeta, and pon- 
gee, are extremely 
smart, and the 
rows of shirring, 
cording, and the 
tucks and pleats 
furnish all the 
trimming that is 
required. As a 
rule these gowns 
—both skirt and 
waist—are un- 
lined, but it is a 
good plan to put a 
white nainsook or 
lawn lining across 
the back of the 
waist to keep it 
fresh, and also to 
hold it in place. 
An unlined collar 
and pointed or 
round yoke of 
lace, embroidery, 
or finely tucked 
batiste finishes the 
waist at the neck, 
and must be so ar- 
ranged that it can 
be taken out and 
laundered without 
ripping the en- 
tire waist apart 


in order to have 

it cleaned h AFTERNOON GowN of voile in Havana brown; vest and two lower sleeve puffs of a lighter shade of 
when taffeta; dark brown or black velvet ribbon bands on the skirt under each tuck and on the waist, and 

necessary. forming the deep girdle. 
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ception to the rule, and some in light tan; but as a 
rule the dark colors are infinitely smarter, and they 
should not be trimmed with white lace—that is, on 
the skirts. A sensible fashion of this year is that of 
making skirts that require no trimming excepting the 
material itself, the cordings, shirrings, tucks, and pleats 
giving all the contrast needed. White lace in col- 
lars and cuffs is always effective and becoming, and 
these can be taken out, laundered, and replaced; but 
white lace or embroidery on skirts soon becomes soiled 
and loses its freshness, and then the whole gown is 
shabby. 





Baice TAFFETA Coat with bands of dall blue 
Chinese embroidery, on each side of whith is an 
inch-wide puffed band of the taffeta. edged with 
narrow black velvet ribbon. 


Colored linens are very fashion- 
able this year. They are made in 
blouse-waists and skirts, and in the 
most fantastic . little jackets with 
skirts to*match—to be worn over 
the thinnest of waists of muslin 
or batiste or lace; or so arranged 
that they can be worn with what 
used to. be known as chemisettes 
of lace or muslin or batiste. All 
skirts for this style of gown should 
be made short, no matter what the 
material may be. 

Dark muslins are really the most 
suitable for street wear, as the 
light muslins look shabby and be- 
come soiled so quickly. However, 


there are shades of gray that are Smart coat of white cloth or Shantung silk trimmed with white mohair 
charmingly dainty, proving the ex- braid and tassels, with collar and cuffs of tan velvet. 
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Riouse of white linen trimmed with cut-work 
in circular medallion form. 


This is an age of expensive 
clothes and of very fanciful ef- 
fects, so of course there are a 
great many muslin and linen 
frocks intended for street wear 
that are on the most elaborate 
order. In red linens and muslins 
are many of these that are made 
up as elaborately as summer silks, 
but they are not intended for 
practical purposes. Then there 
are the natural-colored linens and 
pongees made with a great deal of 
embroidery of a contrasting color 
—this embroidery done in silk or 
linen thread. All these are on the 
elaborate order and are not prac- 
tical for town wear; but they are 
certainly charming, and must be 
mentioned among the latest styles. 


The embroidered linens and pongees are now fo be 
bought in what are known as robes or pattern dresses. 
Often bargains can be found among these, but, on the 
other hand, it is very often the case that the designs, 
in themselves charming, are worked upon materials 
that will not drape well and that are blocked out, as 
the expression is, on models that do not make up well 
in skirts and waists, and which must have so much 
done to them that they often cost a great deal in time 
and money before the gown is finished. 

The flowered muslins and elaborately patterned linens 
are very attractive, and to be worn in the street. 





SHort Gown of colored heavy linen cut out and embroidered with white in 
combination with white braid, side-pleated flounce and waist. 
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WHITE TAFFETA EVENING Gown spangled with silver, over an underdress 
of white mousseline, made in deep tucks. 






































and pretty and so charming that it often mensely fashionable for evening gowns this 
seems as though it would be a good plan summer, and surely never before were there 
to keep the principal part of the sum allotted shown so many different colors and patterns. 
for dress to expend on these creations; for The flowered taffetas, the soft louisines, and 
creations they certainly are in these days all the different varieties that are now ex- 
when the picturesque and the elaborate are so hibited under the many different names, make 

up most charmingly in the full skirts and the 

rather picturesque models that have received 
naw the sanction of universal opinion. 

The skirt pleated at the sides in big pleats, 
and with the plain front breadth, has just a 
suspicion of crinoline about it, and, sad as is 
the fact, one of the leading houses in Paris 
has this year put on exhibition a regular hoop- 
skirt to be worn with these gowns. It is only 


Saar evening gowns are so dainty extremely popular. Silks of all kinds are im- 


one house among the many 
that furnish fashions for the 
multitude that has taken the 
risk of introducing this ex- 
traordinary freak of fashion, 
and the other houses have 
united against it. In these 
days, when practical common 
sense has a certain amount of 
effect on the world at large, the 
hoop-skirt with all its horrors 
is not likely to be fashionable 
again, but in the mean time the 
skirts, especially those of the 
summer evening gowns, have a 
decided trend in that direction. 
The skirts are very much 
wider around the foot, measur- 
ing many yards in circumfer- 
ence, and are trimmed with 
festoons and garlands of nar- 
row satin, taffeta, or velvet 
ribbon, or ruchings of lace, just 
as were the skirts that in old 
times were held out by the 
hoop - skirt. Then, too, the 
skirts are not so long as they 
were; they are wide, and 
stand out from the figure, but 
there is not the long graceful 
train that has been popular for 
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the baby waist and deep bertha of lace, and with a 
bodice and sash of flowered taffeta ribbon — for 
bodices with sash ends are extremely fashionable this 
season, and are worn both with plain and with 
figured silks. This is rather unusual, for, as a rule, 
flowered ribbons look best with plain colors, and 
vice versa. 

White muslins and lawns—in fact, a hundred dif- 
ferent new transparent white materials —are im- 
mensely popular, and are trimmed elaborately with 
lace or embroidery. They are worn over colored 
slips as well as over white. The gown all in one 
(which has so often been alluded to or described in 
the Bazar), made of taffeta silk in changeable effects. 
or of the finest muslin or batiste, and most elabo- 





Eveninc coat of white bengaline trimmed 
with heavy beige lace through which is run black 
velvet ribbon 


so long a time, and which, in truth, 
is still visible on many charming 
gowns. 

The waists are simple—more on 
the order of what used to be called 
the baby waist—full around the 
shoulders, with the fulness drawn 
down in front; or else, in sharp 
contrast, there is the tight-fitting, 
rather high-busted waist with the 
point in front. Both waists are 
trimmed with fichus or capes of 
muslin and lace, or all of lace. 

There is a soft satin with large 
polka dots a shade lighter in color 
that is very charming for evening 
frocks this summer. This is made 


up with a pleated skirt trimmed SIMPLE DINNER Gown of biscuit-golor voile and sapphire velvet with long 
with festoons of narrow lace, with _ silk tassels to match; bolero and sleeve frills of Alengon lace 
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EVENING Gown in two shades of blue mousseline, with ribbons 
and centre of wreaths in still darker blue velvet; wreaths of little 
greenish white roses connected by foliage. 


rately tucked and trimmed with insertions and 
medallions of lace, is a very popular model 
for the summer evening gown. It is one of 
the most expensive, for it requires great care 
in making and expensive materials, but it is 
very charming and exceedingly smart. 

Crépe de Chine was never so cheap as at 
present. Of course this would go to prove 
that it is not so fashionable, but the ma- 
terial is one that is so very useful and so 
attractive that crépe de Chine gowns are in- 
cluded in every complete outfit this season. 
All the paler shades, and especially white, are 
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most charming. The embroidered crépes de 
Chine are very expensive, and consequently 
are not so popular, but it is really a question 
as to which is the most effective when made 
up—the plain material elaborately trimmed 
with ruchings of satin, taffeta, or lace, and 
with insertions of lace or the embroidered 
crépe de Chine. The latter is of a heavier 
quality and the work is superb, but it re- 
quires an artist, and a clever one, to make up 
effectively one of these embroidered gowns, 
whereas the plain crépe de Chine can be 
made up after any good model, and does not 
require such fine work. 

Flowered gauzes, lace gowns, and chiffon 





GrapuaTinG Gown of white voile de soie all plissée and 
trimmed with bands of ribbon and flat rosettes of the same; yoke 
of alternate tucks and lace. 

























EveninG Gown of delicate blue éolienne with mother-of-pearl span- 
gles; blue velvet belt; on the left of the bodice are: two little flat 
bouquets of violets, one light and one dark, each surrounded by leaves: 


in all colors, both in the 
plain and in the shaded ef- 
fects, are appropriate and 
useful for summer even- 
ing gowns. There is very 
little difference in the 
models for any of these 
materials—the full, elab- 
orately trimmed skirt, and 
either the tight - fitting, 
high - busted waist or the 
baby waist with its ful- 
ness held down under the 
long pointed bodice — for 
bodices are seen on every 
style of evening waist ex- 
cepting the tight-fitting 
pointed ones. 
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There are several different models for waists, some of which 
call for long flowing sleeves, and others that have only the 
band over the shoulders, and then the short sleeve drooping 
below. The long sleeves must be of the finest materials, un- 
lined; and their length is only regulated by what is becoming. 
The simplest of all evening gowns for summer, and which can 
be made up with very little cost, are the pretty flowered mus- 
lins and batistes that this year can be bought for very little 
money, comparatively speaking. While a silk foundation is of 
course always satisfactory, it is not absolutely essential with 
these muslins, and many of the smartest are made up on thin 
underskirts, either of the same color or of some contrasting 
color. A charming little model for a flowered muslin has three 
flounces with rows of shirring at the top of each flounce, and 
bands of entre-deux and narrow lace on the edge of each 
flounce. The waist is in baby style with a deep bertha, the 
upper part of the bertha made of six rows of shirring, below 
which falls a square bertha of the finest batiste and lace in- 
sertion, and the whole gown is exceedingly dainty and effect- 
ive. Such a gown can be made at home easily. 


phere 






ming for full ruches of the net. 
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O elaborate and exaggerated are many of 
the fashions this season, that the woman 
of conservative taste, not to mention 

limited income (by no means synonymous) 
finds her first outlook into the world of dress 
just a trifle bewildering. 

It would seem really as though designers 
had gone mad on the subject of trimmings, 
colors, and materials, and to evolve order out 
of chaos and discover some practical fashions 
that will be suitable, becoming, and at the 
same time on the lines laid out by the powers 
that rule in fashion’s realm, is a matter for 
careful thought. 

As is always the case with extremes 
when styles are so elaborate and in- 
volved, among the mass of frills and 
furbelows are to be found quite a num- 
ber of simple effects that are most 
charming and perfectly possible, not 
only for those women to whom the 
question of cost is unknown, but to 
those to whom the additional items of 
even a few pennies are worthy 
of consideration. 

Skirts are much wider, and 
therefore take more 
material, but it is not 
necessary to choose 
a model that calls 
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Euperty Lapy’s House Gown of silver-gray louisine ; black Cluny lace collar and cuffs; fitted yoke and frill of black point d’esprit 
with mousseline ruches. 
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for two hundred and fifty yards of narrow 
lace, as does one of the smartest designs of 
the season. Narrow ruches of lace in loops, 
garlands, etc., make a most effective trim- 
ming, but quite as good an effect may be ob- 
tained by means of narrow pinked silk ruches 
and a less quantity of the trimming. Be- 
sides, there are many charming models for 
skirts that do not require any trimming what- 
ever, except of the material itself; pleats or 
tucks are all-sufficient and look well in com- 
paratively inexpensive fabrics. 

Never were there more expensive materials 





Box-PLEATED LINEN surt with stitching and little smoked- 
pearl buttons ; white with black braid on Eton jacket. 
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SimpLe wash Gown of striped cotton goods with bias edges 
of the same. 


to be found than this season, but never were 
there so many inexpensive ones. Silks are 
extremely fashionable, and while foulards 
have, as a rule, gone up in price, among the 
marked-down ones—those of last year’s colors 
and patterns—are many real bargains to be 
found. The careless shopper must, however, 
be on her guard about the silks that are dis- 
played, for tricks of the trade abound this 
season. A silk offered one day at, for in- 
stance, seventy-five cents a yard, will within 
a week be eighty-five or ninety, so that if by 
chance an extra amount is needed, the price 
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with rows of shirring and flounces 
is newer than pleated or tucked 
ones, and is not difficult for home 
dressmakers, provided a good pat- 
tern is chosen. Skirts and waists 
are both unlined, but there must 
be a drop-skirt, not a petticoat, 
and the waist will wear better and 
fit better if there is a lining across 
the shoulders and in the upper 
parts of the sleeves. In these 
days of long shoulder seams and 
the consequent tendency of the 
sleeve to slip below the top of the 
arm, this lining is necessary to 
give a really trim, neat appear- 
ance to the gown. 

The fancy braids now 
so fashionable are a great 
help in making over last 
year’s gowns, and also in 
trimming the inexpensive 
materials. Not for a mo- 
ment is it intended to 
convey the idea that to 
buy a cheap material and 
load it down with trim- 
ming is advisable, but, 
































Gown of reseda cloth with fuchsia-colored silk vest 
and belt; fancy braid on the shoulders and cuffs. 


paid for the last must be greatly in ad- 
vance of what was first named. And, 
be it noted, all the new models call for 
a great quantity of material. 

The shirt-waist suit, first so called be- 
cause of its simplicity, is much more 
elaborate in design than last year. It 
is, however, an essential. part of every 
complete outfit, and is made in wash Er. 


material, silk of every description, and Simp_e street press of pale blue silk-finished linen with tiny black 
even in a light-weight cloth. The skirt dots; black silk edge; black buttons and belt. 
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FLAT Lace HAT with facing of chiffon and velvet binding; 
cluster of lilies-of-the-valley at side and under brim. 


for instance, with an inexpensive costume, a 
skirt and short coat of black and white shep- 
herd’s plaid or check, a trimming of black 
and white braid gives a charming finish and 
makes the gown appear much more ex- 
pensive. 
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Stock of black taffeta with French knots. 


All thin materials are in style this year, 
and there are dozens of colors to choose from. 
Following the same rule as in everything else, 
there are very expensive and comparatively 
cheap qualities in every material.. When the 
fabric is so thin and transparent that the 
quality of the lining shows through it, then 





Opp straw HAT of bands over a chiffon foundation ; tiny tur- 
quoises between the straw bands and a forget-me-not wreath. 


a silk foundation is almost necessary; other- 
wise some one of the many new cotton linings 
is perfectly possible. However, there are now 
many cheap (really cheap) silks for lining 
purposes that will wear well and are effective. 

Flowered muslins and gauzes do not require 
to be made up on silk, and, in fact, some 
of the smartest and most expensive gowns 





Lingn CoLLar set embroidered in black and colors. 
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Some of the new washable summer stocks. 


have lawn skirts, but then there is always a 
most elaborate silk petticoat worn with the 
gown. 

Lace and embroideries trim every material, 
and there are many new laces among the 
cheaper ones that are charmingly attractive. 
The Lierre laces are for the moment most 
popular, as is Valenciennes, both real and imi- 
tation. The wide lace-edged or all-lace ruffles 
so fashionable in every style of dress are cer- 
tainly becoming and effective, but even 
when a comparatively inexpensive ruffling is 
used, the necessity for having at least two 
sets, so that one shall be fresh, means some 
extra outlay. 

Separate waists are still in style, and the 
newest are made of all-over lace or embroid- 
ery on quite simple lines. The 
beauty of workmanship and 
lace that is to be found in the 
high-priced waists puts them 
quite beyond the reach of any 
but the wealthy woman, but the 
new designs in these all-over 
laces or embroideries are charm- 
ingly effective and perfectly 
possible for home making, and, 
if care be taken in choosing the 
pattern, they are most reasona- 
ble in price: 

While the first plunge into 
this year’s millinery is most dis- 
heartening to the woman of 
limited means, after one re- 
covers from the bewildering ef- 
fect of colors and materials 
there are found quite enough 
charmingly simple and effective 
hats, so that the necessary cost 
need not be regarded as ap- 
palling. 

To begin with, there are so 
many different shapes and va- 





Boy’s Norfolk cheviot suit. 


rieties of straw that it is comparatively easy 
to find one that is becoming; then black, 
white, and colored straws are all possible, 
while flowers, feathers, fruit, bows of taffeta, 
satin, velvet, or lace are alike smart. 

There are large hats and small hats, hats 
of severe outlines, and others with brim soft- 
ened by a fall of lace. A medium-size fine 
straw, somewhat on the lines of the old- 
fashioned English walking hat is among the 
newest favorites. This shape is trimmed 
with a long ostrich plume, or with a wreath 
of flowers around the crown. While exceed- 
ingly simple, it is very smart, and both the 
fine straw and the heavier open-work are 
used for this shape. 

Lace and fancy straw combined and 
trimmed with ostrich plumes are 
in black, white, or light colors. 
Quite too light and fanciful for 
general wear is this style of hat, 
but in these days when women 
dress so conspicuously in public, 
the style does not attract so 
much attention as it would have 
done two or three years ago. 
For dress hats there is nothing 
smarter than these, and if only 
a becoming shape can be found, 
the hat may be trimmed quite 
well by an amateur. 

It is the shape of the hat, and 
whether it is becoming, that is 
half the battle now, and often a 
cheap hat is quite satisfactory. 
Flowers or feathers can easily be 
put on, if they are not sewed 
down too tight, so that the hat 
will pass muster, always pro- 
vided it is becoming in shape 
and color. 

The new stocks show a de- 
cided tendency to get away from 
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the tab effect and to be arranged in broad 
horizontal bows. In making the’wash stocks 
the pretty embroidered handkerchiefs are very 
useful. The quality of the lawn does not 
matter particularly, and a very pretty em- 
broidery can often be secured at a small price 
on a lawn which is not all linen, but which 
serves as well for these collars. 

The odds and ends of silk and lawn left 
from last season’s dresses, or those matching 
new shirt-waists, may be utilized to make 
these pretty collars. 

The set of embroidered linen collar and 
cuffs with pointed effect are worked in red 
and white on white linen. The silk is shaded, 
which gives a particularly pretty and novel 
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GRAY AND BLACK WOOL STREET GOWN, narrow black satin 
bands for trimming, those on the bodice piped on outer edge 
with pale green satin 


VOL. XXXviuI.—38. 








THe BAByY’s summer outfit. 


effect. Each dot being outlined with 
black gives an impression of a raised 
jewel. Blue, green, and gold-color silk are 
used for these dotted collars all with good 
effect, and a very smart pretty contrast they 
are on a grass-linen gown. 
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Paris, April 25, 1904. 


, | ‘HE longer I live in Paris the more 





eagerly I look forward to the day 
when the imperialistic tendency of the 
American people shall penetrate the spirit of 
American club women and cause these same 
women to organize for the reform of cer- 
tain things of the Old World—in particular, 
of Paris. American foreign missionary so- 
cieties are not enough. What does it profit 
the French people to send, as we do, Ameri- 
can missionaries and Bible agents to the 
Latin Quarter, while all the streets of the 
city remain papered with indecent literature 
and while deadly germs of every description 
possess all the ways of life here? What, more- 
over, does it profit the Paris poor, pampered 
by American ladies’ sewing societies, to have 
flannel petticoats: trimmed with crochet lace, 
dish-towels hemmed and finished with tape 
hangers, Christmas trees, and even mince pie 
and crullers, when alcoholism continues to 
ravage the whole nation for the want of an 
American W. C. T. U., and when, for the 
want of the American woman’s initiative, 
the servant question in Paris continues to be 
one of the first causes of many social evils? 
As I go about Paris I feel the spirit of 
Carrie Nation stir within my American soul, 
outraged by the kiosks and the countless shop- 
windows wherein, on nearly every street, in 
every quarter alike, are exposed to view illus- 
trated papers, magazines, books, and postal 
eards which are nothing short of vile. There 
is no thought, no form too indecent to be so 
pictured and so exhibited to the public. Men, 
women, and little children hover in crowds 
over these exhibits, which are always especially 
numerous in the immediate vicinity of the 
lycées. At the hour when the boys go out to 
déjeuner I happened only the other day to be 
in a papeterie across the street from the Lycée 
Janson de Sailly, probably the most select 
public school in Paris. The boys descended 
upon the shop in droves to buy one of the 
illustrated papers making its appearance that 
morning —a high- colored, disgusting sheet 
that could no more exist openly anywhere in 





the whole United States than could a declared 
case of cholera or the bubonic plague walk 
down Broadway. And for the indecent 
exhibits of the kiosks the municipal govern- 
ment is directly responsible. These pic- 
turesque booths designed for the sale of pa- 
pers along the streets are the property of the 
city of Paris, and the business done in them 
is therefore subject to political control. I 
often figure yearningly on the simple means 
and little time which would be required by 
an organization of American women to purify 
the streets of Paris of the pest of indecent 
literature. The tolerance of this thing by the 
French is, of course, explained by their phi- 
losophy, which, regarding intellectual activity 
as the supreme end of life, utterly excludes 
the moral idea from literary production. The 
free circulation of current publications such 
as I have described is the logical outcome of 
the national frame of mind which my femme 
de chambre has delivered to me upon occasion. 
I found her reading a brilliantly and abomi- 
nably illustrated copy of Guy de Maupas- 
sant’s Bel Ami. Now, I thought, here is a 
chance for America to do something for the 
moral uplifting of intellectual France. 

“ Rosalie,” I said, “that is not a fit book 
for a young girl to read. It is very wicked 
and not at all nice.” 

“Si, si, madame,” she cheerfully respond- 
ed; “comme morale, c’est vraiment épouvan- 
table. Mais, voyons; il a un style exquis—si 
fin, si spirituel. Ca me ravi.” 

Behold the last word of the beauty-loving 
intellect of Paris and the beginning of the 
illustrated weeklies. 

As to the deadly germs of Paris, I believe 
that the stoutest-hearted American woman’s 
domestic-science club would flinch before the 
work to be done here in the way of domestic 
sanitation. What I might write on this sub- 
ject would not be fit for publication in an 
American family magazine. But there are 
two public abuses of the Parisian’s privilege 
to cultivate and propagate all sorts of germs 
which a genuine American woman’s club 
would promptly abolish. One is the universal 
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custom of shaking carpets and bedding in the 
streets, and the other the manner of deliver- 
ing bread. There is a police regulation for- 
bidding the shaking of any of the insides of 
an apartment in the streets. But it is an 
excessively unattractive femme de chambre 
or une anglaise who fails to so regulate the 
police that this law amounts to nothing at 
all. Consequently, up to ten o’clock or even 
later every morning the millions of occupants 
of apartments in Paris shake any kind of 
bacteria they happen to have on hand into 
the streets. Diphtheria, scarlet fever, tubercu- 
losis—everything goes in carpets and blank- 
ets out the window, down below, to lodge at 
pleasure. During these same hours the family 
bread-supply of Paris is being taken into 
happy homes, after such fashion that any 
deadly microbes which might otherwise be 
lost to us are caught by the bread, and we 
actually eat them. The manner of making 
bread in Paris I have never had the courage 
to personally inspect. I only know that in- 
stead of being fabricated in the home or in 
great, clean, sanitary factories such as we 
generally have in the United States, it is 
made somewhere in the bowels of the earth 
under the small bake-shops which are all 
around us here. 

I would no more dare go down into one of 
these bread-kitchens than I would dare ask 
my cuisiniere how many times in her life she 
has had a whole bath. I have seen enough at 
the counters where bread is sold to get the 
French point of view concerning bread, which 
is even worse than the French point of view 
concerning literature. 

Just as I am writing, I glance across the 
street into a bake-shop opposite and I see a 
woman dusting off a pile of bread in the 
window with a feather duster. They have 
absolutely no sense of any difference between 
bread and wood and coal, and they deliver it 
at one’s home accordingly. It is never 
wrapped, and in push-carts made of slats or 
in great open-work baskets it is heaped less 
-arefully than wood or coal indeed, because 
bread is easier to buy than wood or coal in 
Paris. The carts or baskets are pushed or 
carried by women wearing stout blue aprons 
covering them from neck to knee, which 
aprons, like the sheets on a French bed, are 
changed perhaps as often as once a month. 
Arrived at a house where bread is to be de- 
livered, the open cart or basket stacked with 
the staff of life is left in the road for the 
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femmes de chambre all around to merrily 
shake down upon it anything they will, while 
the woman mounts to one’s apartment carry- 
ing the day’s ration of petits pains bundled 
up in her apron, and the two long thin loaves 
of bread, unwrapped, of course, one under 
each arm. 

I personally sought 
reform in this when I began housekeep- 
ing in Paris. I instructed the cuisiniére 
that I would instantly discharge any baker 
who failed to wrap my bread all over before 
delivering it to me. Great and sardonic was 
my delight some days after to witness by 
chance the porteuse de pain sitting on the 
bottom step of the servants’ stairway, her lap 
full of my petils pains, which she was zeal- 
ously doing up one at a time in an old news- 
paper, while my two loaves of bread, still un- 
wrapped, reposed on the floor at her feet. 
Here again the paternalism of the French 
government would afford a ready means of 
reform. How directly and effectively the gov- 
ernment may regulate the bread business of 
Paris was shown during a late strike of the 
bread-makers. The Minister of War at once 
put the bread-makers of the army under orders 
to come from all over France to Paris, and 
they were, if necessary, to be forcibly in- 
stalled in the city bakeries, to the end of 
securing an uninterrupted bread-supply to the 
people. What might not the Minister of 
War accomplish in the way of securing a 
clean bread-supply ? 

Still another pressing occasion for the ac- 
tion of the American woman’s club in Paris 
is the drink evil, France has taken this mat- 
ter up and is really in earnest about working 
a reform; how deeply in earnest is indicated 
by the number of conferences — lectures — 
given on the subject, and by the size of great 
posters which are displayed on bill-boards 
and the walls of every mairie, setting forth in 
fine print and an irreproachable literary style 
the terrible effects of alcoholism. The prog- 
ress of this manner of reform I recently saw 
indicated before the mairie of my own arron- 
dissement. In front of one of these enormous 
cireus bills conveying a lecture on the evils 
of alcoholism stood two horrible examples of 
the truth declared—an old man and an old 
woman, red-nosed, bloated, ragged, dirty. 
They were holding hands, and with peering 
eyes and open mouths seemed fixed, spell- 
bound, by the eloquence of the moral litera- 
ture which they were consuming. After sev- 


to effect a small 
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eral minutes, the old woman exclaimed, 
“Zut!” and wiping her mouth with the back 
of her hand, she led the old man into a wine- 
shop adjoining the mairie. 

It would not take the American W. C. T. U. 
long to perceive that a wonderfully fruitful 
source of reform in the matter of alcoholism 
in France is to be found in the schools, 
where wine and beer are liberally supplied to 
children of all ages—state schools and pri- 
vate schools alike. I am personally aware of 
repeated instances where boys of eight or 
nine years of age make their déjeuner at 
school of a bottle of beer and a bit of bread. 
The féte of Saint Charlemagne, the founder 
of schools in France, is each year magnificent- 
ly celebrated in lycées and private schools by 
a banquet to which all pupils having high 
standing in their classes are bidden. This 
banquet, arranged for boys from five years 
up, has for its particularly fine feature cham- 
pagne, in addition to at least two or three 
other kinds of wine. At the last banquet in 
one of the best schools in the city it was the 
proud boast of a boy aged nine years that he 
had drunk twelve glasses of wine. He was, of 
course, quite as innocent in this as the Ameri- 
can boy who would boast of twelve dishes of 
ice-cream consumed at a party, and under 
the circumstances of life here, it is perfectly 
natural that he should for the moment stand 
regarded by his comrades as being the luckiest 
boy in the class—“get the Saint Charle- 
magne ” and the seat next to the decanter all 
at once. It is quite clear, however, that the 
American point of view concerning drink, 
injected (by means of the American woman’s 
method of organized endeavor) into the minds 
of the French school authorities, would do an 
immense work in helping the French people 
to solve their acknowledged problem of alco- 
holism. 

The servant question in Paris naturally 
fills the American housewife with many con- 
flicting emotions, but, rising superior to the 
personal equation, the problem appears to me 
more a moral than an economic one. The 
whole economic sphere in France, as it in- 
volves women, is, to my mind, vastly better 
organized and more hopeful than it is with 
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us. But on the moral side the servant ques- 
tion is both complex and gloomy. The scheme 
of domestic enterprise here takes no more 
cognizance of the natural rights and moral 
necessities of the servant than if it were 
dealing with a machine. Domestics have one 
day off in a month—that is to say, one day 
in a month after the midday meal is served 
the servant is allowed to go out the balance 
of the day. To assume that girls and women, 
even of the lower classes, can find all the rec- 
reation which their natures crave in one 
half of one day out of thirty is, of course, 
simply absurd. “Jl faut changer ses idées,”’ 
one’s femme de chambre will declare as a 
principle of existence at the same time that 
she accepts the prisonlike regulation of her 
opportunity to enjoy this necessity of diver- 
sion. 

Then, coexistent with this abuse is the 
allied one of the manner of housing domes- 
tics. The Paris apartment makes no pro- 
vision for quartering servants. All the serv- 
ants of the numerous families occupying the 
different apartments in one building have 
their rooms together au sixiéme—in the roof, 
that is. These rooms, lighted by a skylight, 
are paved with stone and are, of course, never 
heated. After the day’s work in the apart- 
ment is finished, the servant mounts au 
siziéme, and what becomes of her after that 
no housekeeper knows, few ask or care, so 
long as the girl reports for duty en bas at 
the appointed hour next morning. Thus Paris 
domestics are a practically homeless class, 
and, within broad limits, are also an actually 
lawless class. Separated absolutely from the 
moral control of the family—gone forth from 
a father’s home, they become not at all a 
part of the home in which they labor—what 
is reasonably to be expected of healthy, active 
girls and young women who are allowed half 
a day in thirty for a bit of recreation, and 
every night pass utterly into the vague 
of the social submerged? In the United 
States, our “hired girls” seem a sometimes 
too splendid evidence of the glory of our de- 
mocracy. On the other hand, in France one 


has yet to establish the republic for the toil- 
ers in the home. 
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URING the Spanish-American war an 
|) officer of the regular army was struck 

by a Mauser bullet in Cuba. The 
wound was not necessarily fatal, and had it 
been incurred in the home land it undoubtedly 
would have yielded to the surgeon’s skill, but 
the exposures of camp life brought on that 
deadly scourge, coast fever, and within a few 
days he paid the sacrifice for which every 
soldier must always stand ready. Pending 
its removal to Arlington, his body was laid 
beneath the sighing tropical palms of the 
battle-field on which he fell. 

In the home land his young widow, crushed 
and stunned by his untimely death, was left 
with her four little children absolutely de- 
pendent. For a time loving friends shielded 
and cared for them, but bitter poverty pays 
secant respect to grief, 
and the bereft young 
mother, with a hero- 
ism as true as that 
which led her noble 
husband to lay down 
his life for his coun- 
try, soon went forth 
into the world to earn 
a livelihood for her- 
self and her children. 
In a short time she 
secured a position as 
postmistress at an 
army fort. 

“T am so thankful, 
so thankful, for this 
place,” she said to a 
group of the army offi- 
cers’ wives of the fort 
a month or two after 
taking the position; 
“it provides me a 
home where I can keep 
my darlings with me, 
and it gives us our 
food and clothing. No 
words can tell how 
thankful I am; but,” 
she added, slowly, “ the 
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thought of their future years, of how I am 
to give them the education their father and 
I intended should fit them for the positioy in 
life we hoped them to occupy—it is that 
which fills my days with anxiety and robs 
my nights of sleep.” 


In the spring of 1900, when the patriotism 
of the American people was at fever height, 
and the heart of humanity everywhere was 
wrung in sympathy for the thousands of 
Cuban orphans which the long and cruel 
struggle with Spain had left in the un- 
happy island, the Cuban Orphan Society of 
New York city held an Easter festival in 
their behalf. The effort was a tremendous 
success, and netted the society more than 
twenty-five thousand dollars. This money 
was subsequently ex- 
pended in ameliorating 
the horrible condition 
of the suffering chil- 
dren of Cuba. The ob- 
ject was most worthy 
and the money wisely 
spent, but at that very 
time hundreds of our 
own soldiers had suc- 
cumbed to disease and 
death in Cuba and 
the Philippines, hun- 
dreds of others had 
come home physical 
wrecks, to be a_bur- 
den, although a _ wel- 
come one, to those 
they loved best. 

The Cuban orphans, 
while far outnum- 
bering all others, were 
not the only ones who 
were suffering from 
the “horrors of war,” 
and the words of the 
young widow at the 
army post, “It is the 
thought of the future 
years, of how I shall 











educate my little ones, that robs my night 
hours of sleep,” rang in the ears and weighed 
on the hearts of the women to whom she 
said it. These women, with a few other 
earnest, patriotic wives of. army officers, 
twenty-two in all, gathered one day soon 
after the Easter festival at the residence of 
Mrs. Daniel S. Lamont, the wife of the 
former Secretary of War, in New York city, 
and seriously discussed what could be done 
for*the needy families of the officers and en- 
listed men of the United States army. The 
discussion resulted in the formation of The 
Army Relief Society. On March 30, 1900, 
it was formally organized and a full corps 
of officers was elected, with General F. V. 
Greene as its first president. In July of the 
same year the first meeting of the managing 
board was held, articles of incorporation and 
a constitution were adopted, and committees 
were appointed to conduct the different 
branches of the work. In December its 
charter was obtained and a certificate of in- 
corporation was presented to the society by 
the Secretary of State. 

From its inception the object of the so- 
ciety has been just what its name indicates. 
Its certificate of incorporation, after citing 
the name it shall bear and its purpose of 
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collecting funds to provide relief in case of 
emergency for dependent widows and orphans 
and enlisted men of the regular army of the 
United States, adds that its purpose is: 

“To aid in securing employment for them. 

“To solicit and create scholarships and su- 
pervise educational opportunities for such 
orphan children. 

“The territory in which the operations of 
the corporation will be principally conducted 
is the United States of America. 

“The principal office of the corporation is 
to be located in the city of New York, State 
of New York.” 


The executive power of the society is 
vested in its officers, who for the year 
1903-4 are as follows: president, Mrs. 


Daniel S. Lamont; vice-presidents—first, Mrs. 
Adna R. Chaffee; second, Mrs. Charles F. 
Roe; third, Mrs. Emerson Liscum; honorary 
vice-presidents—President Roosevelt, ex-Sec- 
retary Root, General Louis Fitzgerald, Hon. 
Samuel Sloan, Frederick Frelinghuysen, Gen- 
eral Miles, General Charles F. Roe, Hon. 
John Bigelow, Timothy L. Woodruff, John 
D. Crimmins; secretaries—Miss Miriam S. 
Coe and Mrs. F. Gore King; treasurer, Cor- 
nelius N. Bliss, Jr.; assistant treasurer, Mrs. 
Rachel C. Colt. The trustees are Hon. Levi 
P. Morton, Hon. Daniel S. Lamont, and Hon. 
Cornelius N. Bliss; the auditor is Mr. John 
B. Holland, and the board of managers is 
composed of the following ladies: Mrs. 
James B. Burbank, Mrs. Louis Fitzgerald, 
Miss Grace Bigelow, Mrs. Wright P. Edger- 
ton, Mrs. Henry Bischoff, and Mrs. Joseph R. 
Duryee. 

The plan of its organization divides the 
society into branches and sections. There 
are three main branches at the present time: 
that at New York, which was the first to 
organize, with Mrs. Lamont as its president; 
that at Washington, Mrs. Miles, president; 
and that at West Point, with Mrs. A. L. Mills 
as president. Any city may establish a 
branch, and it may be subdivided into as 
many sections, with a local president for each 
section, as it can maintain. A _ section is 
usually made up of ten members, although 
it is not limited to that number; last year one 
such organization reported a membership of 
ninety-two. This plan has proven very suc- 
cessful, and before the close of the first year 
resulted in a total membership of over a 
thousand, a number which has been trebled 
since then, with many life memberships. 
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The board of man- 
agers meets monthly, 
and keeps a guiding 
hand on the affairs of 
the organization, but, 
like the Congress of 
the United States, 
the real work of the 
society is carried on 
through its various 
committees. At 
present they are, with 
their chairmen, as 
follows: organiza- 
tion, Mrs. Wright P. 
Edgerton; education, 
Miss Margaret Chan- 
ler; relief, Mrs. 
James Parker; cloth- 
ing, Miss Edna 
Storm; finance, Mrs. 
Daniel S. Lamont; 
press, Mrs. F. M. 
Clark; employment, 
Mrs. Charles F. Roe; 
printing, Mrs. Joseph 
R. Duryee. 

What has the so- 
ciety done, what is it 
actually doing? are 
practical questions 
which will naturally 
rise to the reader’s 
lips, but before they 
are answered there 
are several things 
about the soldiers of 
the United States 
and their families 
which should be re- 
called. 

On the pension roll of the great bureau at 
Washington are the names of 267,189 widows 
and dependent children—a vast army that 
all of our wars from the Revolution to the 
Spanish-American have made the sacred 
wards of the nation! With but rare excep- 
tions the pensions these wards receive are 
small; the widow of a colonel, lieutenant- 
colonel, or officer of higher rank receives 
but thirty dollars per month; a major, twen- 
ty-five; a captain, twenty; the widow of the 
enlisted man receives twelve or less, and each 
child under sixteen, two. This is one of the 
things which should be recalled. 

Uncle Sam’s soldiers, officers or enlisted 
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men, cannot’ serve 
two masters. There 
are no “side issues ” 
for them whereby 
they can “turn an 
honest dollar” while 
following the flag. 
They must give time 
and talent  unre- 
servedly to their 
country. Conse- 
quently in many an 
army family, when 
war comes and de- 
mands its cruel sac- 
rifices, to desolating 
grief of loss is added 
the bitterness of pov- 
erty, and often the 
despair of actual 
want. Is it any won- 
der that the wid- 
owed mother, with a 
family of little ones 
about her knees and 
only her pitifully 
small pension and the 
income which her 
slender hands can 
bring in—is it any 
wonder that her days 
are filled with anxiety 
and her nights sleep- 
less over the problem 
of how her darlings 
are to be educated? 
This is another thing 
which should be 
borne in mind. 

To the nation at 
large the Spanish- 
American war, the Chinese campaign, and 
the Philippine insurrection were “only a 
little war,” and have become things of the 
past. The nation is not hard-hearted, the 
people have simply forgotten. And yet there 
is an aftermath of wounds, disease, hardship, 
and mortality which is still going on. Our 
army is still represented in the Philippines 
and subjected to climatic and tropical dan- 
gers far greater than that from leaden bul- 
lets. Here and there brave men are falling 
dead on a field of honor, unknown and un- 
sung—for the noise of battle is over. Yet in 
many cases these men and officers of the regu- 
lar army leave widows and orphans, and, God 
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help them! leave them without the means of 
support. This also should not be forgotten. 
Remembering these things, it will be easier 
to understand what The Army Relief Society 
has done and is doing. It was organized to 
eare for “Our Own.” For four years, ham- 
pered by a lack of funds, but backed by a 
group of patriotic, tender-hearted women of 
the army, it has carried on this labor of love, 
and despite its lack of funds has accomplish- 


ed a vast amount of 
good. As chairman of 
the board of mana- 


gers and, until recent- 
ly the chairman of the 
educational committee, 
its work has been un- 
der the immediate su- 
pervision of Mrs. Bur- 
bank of Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts, and its 
results have been most 
admirable. The possi- 
bilities for help to the 
soldiers’ orphans at a 
time of life when they 
need it most are almost 
limitless through the 
work of this commit- 
tee. Soon after the or- 
ganization of the so- 
ciety in 1900 a circu- 
lar was to the 
presidents of the lead- 
ing colleges and 
schools of the United 
States, asking their co- 
operation in its edu- 
cational work. In 
reply twelve colleges 
offered free  scholar- 
ships or remission of tuition dues, and twen- 
ty-two schools offered scholarships or special 
terms. This number has been increased since 
Through this generosity of the colleges 
and schools, sixteen children of deceased sol- 
diers have been assisted in their education 
during the past year. Of these, four are being 
prepared to enter the naval and military 
academies, three are at college, two are at 
schools preparing to become teachers, and a 
number of others have been enabled to attend 
the public schools through the aid the so- 
ciety has given them in providing clothing, 
board, and so forth. 

What the assistance of 


sent 


then. 


the educational 
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committee means to the soldiers’ families no 
one, save those who chance to have a personal 
interest, can realize. An extract from the 
letter of the widow of a gallant officer who 
was killed at Santiago is an example of how 
much the help of the society is appreciated. 
She writes: “I have read your letter over 
again and again and yet I feel as if I have 
hardly taken it in, It seems too good to be 
true! The darkest problem of the future has 
been to me the boys’ 
education. I have al- 
ways determined that, 
if I lived and kept my 
strength, at any 
cost they should fol- 
low out the lines of 
education their father 
had planned for them, 
but in the event of my 
death I had _ been 
crazed with anxiety as 
to how my boys should 
be educated.” 

Applications for 
educational advan- 
tages have come in to 
the educational com- 
mittee from a dozen 
different States, and 
were there but a suf- 
ficient fund available, 
it could far more than 
double the good work 
it is now doing. There 
are many sons and 
daughters of the army 
widows — the orphans 
of our fallen heroes 
—who are still un- 
provided with means 
of securing educations. If many other col- 
leges and schools of the country would emu- 
late the example of the twelve which have 
given scholarships or have remitted tuition 
dues, it would indeed be a deed of patriotism 
of the most practical kind! 

Primarily the objects of the society are pa- 
triotic and educational, and while the work 
is charitable it is by no means a charity. 
It simply does one of the duties of love and 
service which all Christian men and women 
owe each other. It helps to lighten the bur- 
dens of those who are in sorrow because “ their 
own ” went to the front and laid down their 
lives for “country, honor, duty.” Its re- 
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lief committee lends the helping hand in the 
hour of direst need, and to no one better 
qualified for this delicate task could it have 
been intrusted than to its efficient chairman, 
Mrs. James Parker, of Washington. She is 
in correspondence with the widows of officers 
and enlisted men in all parts of the Union, 
and in the islands of the Philippines and 
Cuba; she has been indefatigable in assisting 
them to get their pensions through; she has 
helped them find positions whereby they 
could support themselves and their children; 
and in numberless cases she has assisted 
troubled women over some peculiarly hard 
place. 

One thing which has made Mrs. Parker’s 
work particularly intricate and delicate is the 
unwillingness of the soldiers’ widows to re- 
ceive aid, It goes against the grain for any 
self-respecting man or woman to have to 
ask for, or take, financial assistance, no matter 
how badly it is needed, and usually the great- 
er the necessity among these army families, 
the harder it is to detect and relieve. In al- 
most every instance where the society’s bounty 
has been dispensed Mrs. Parker has learned 
of the needs of the interested parties through 
an outside source, and it has required the 
utmost tact and diplomacy—traits with which 
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she is especially blessed—to proffer the needed 
assistance. In the adjustment of a pension 
claim there is always a necessary delay, and 
in the interim between the soldier’s death and 
the receipt of the pension by the widow his 
family are often left in the direst financial 
straits. Knowing this, Mrs. Parker, whose 
acquaintance with the personnel of the army 
is searcely surpassed by that of the Adju- 
tant-General himself, has taken the greatest 
care to watch for such cases, and in repeated 
instances she has not only assisted in securing 
the pension, but has supplied money for the 
necessities of the family while it was pending. 

But the aid rendered is not always donated. 
The son of an army officer was studying 
medicine; his father’s sudden death caused 
him to lay aside his books. Mrs. Parker went 
to him and offered the society’s assistance. 
It was proudly declined, but at her proposi- 
tion he borrowed from the society, at interest, 
the money necessary to pay his expenses until 
he completed his studies. 

This is the kind of work which The Army 
Relief Society is doing—a work which must 
commend itself to every thoughtful reader, 
and which could be infinitely extended by the 
financial support which the people of the 
United States should—and undoubtedly will 
—give it. 
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STRAWBERRIES, CHANTILLY 


ELECT about two dozen of the nicest 
strawberries from a quart box and set 
them apart for decorating the dish. 

Pick all the stems, wash the berries thorough- 
ly in ice-water, drain them in a clean towel, 
and cut each in slices. Dissolve three table- 
spoonfuls of powdered sugar in the same 
quantity of ice-water, add to it half a pint 
of port wine, and mix. Add the sliced berries, 
and put the mixture in a fruit-dish. Put on 
top, as illustrated, one pint of stiffly whipped 
cream, sweetened. 

One gill of good brandy diluted with the 
same quantity of water will furnish a very 
good substitute for the port wine, as brandy 
develops the fragrance and taste of the straw- 
berries. 


CHICKEN SAUTE, WITH ASPARAGUS 


Singe and draw a young chicken of about 
three pounds and cut it up as for fricassée. 
Wash it and dry it in a clean towel. Put 
in a skillet one and a half tablespoonfuls of 
butter; when hot, put in all the dark meat 
and the pieces of the carcass. Cook over a 


quick fire for six minutes, add the pieces of 
the breast, and dust over it a coffee-spoonful 
of salt and a salt-spoonful of white pepper. 
Cook ten minutes more, tossing from time to 
time; remove from the fire and add the fol- 
lowing mixture: yolks of four eggs with one- 
half pint of good cream, one large table- 
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spoonful of butter and one coffee-spoonful 
of tarragon vinegar or lemon juice. Pour this 
over the chicken, place the saucepan over 
the fire for a few minutes, and stir gently 
while it is thickening. Do not let it boil. 
Have cooked at the same time a bunch of 
asparagus cut in one-inch pieces. This 
should be boiled eighteen minutes in salted 
water, drained, and laid for a moment on a 
clean napkin. Arrange the chicken on a 
warm platter, and put the asparagus around 
it. Strain the gravy over the chicken and 
serve very hot. 


PAUPIETTES OF VEAL, SALAD OF STRING-BEANS 


Remove the small bone from the centre of 
three thin veal cutlets and take off all the 
skin and fat. Cut each into two or three 
slices one finger wide and two fingers long. 
Reserve all the lean part of the trimmings for 
the stuffing. Chop this in the meat-chopper 
with half a pound of larding-pork or veal fat 
and half a pound of raw ham. Put this 
stuffing in a bowl, add to it one tablespoonful 
of chopped parsley, two cloves of garlic, also 
chopped, no salt, and one salt-spoonful of 
pepper; mix thoroughly. Divide this evenly, 
spread it on the slices, roll them and tie 
them at each end with twine. Put in a 
skillet two tablespoonfuls of butter; when hot, 
place the paupiettes in it with one veal 
knuckle cracked in pieces, two large carrots, 
two medium-size onions cut in slices, four 
sprigs of parsley, and 
one branch of white 
celery. Let it brown all 
over -for about fifteen 
minutes, then pour over 
it one gill of warm wa- 
ter. When this has 
steamed for about five 
minutes, pour in one 
and one-half quarts of 
warm water; add two 
cloves, one bay-leaf, one 
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teaspoonful of. salt, one 
salt-spoonful of pepper, 
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and one teaspoonful of 
beef extract. Put on 
the but leave a 
small opening. When 
it commences to boil let 
it simmer for one hour 
and a half. Cooked in 
this manner, the jelly 
will be clear and will 
not need to be clarified. 

Remove the paupi- 
ettes to a _ platter. 
Strain the jelly through 
a fine’ strainer, and 
when nearly cold skim 
the fat from the surface 
and strain a second time 
through a wet napkin. 
About two tablespoon- 


cover, 
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fuls should be left at 
the bottom of the bowl. 
Keep the jelly in the 
ice-box until the next day, when it will be 
sufficiently stiff to be served with the paupi- 
ettes. For an aspic, it would be necessary to 
add, just before straining, one ounce of gela- 
tine. 

For the salad, string both sides of one 
quart of fresh string-beans. Wash them well, 
cook them in plenty of boiling salted water, 
keeping the kettle uncovered so they will re- 


tain their color. Cook them from twenty- 
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five to thirty minutes, drain them, pour some 
cold water over them and drain them again. 
Prepare this dressing: one coffee-spoonful of 
salt, one salt-spoonful of white pepper, one 
tablespoonful of parsley chopped fine, and one 
tablespoonful of finely chopped green onions. 
Beat slightly with one gill of rich cream and 
one salad-spoonful of wine vinegar. Put 
some very cold and crisp lettuce leaves in the 
centre of a round platter, cut the jelly in 
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pieces and put it over the lettuce, which must 
be entirely covered. Remove the strings from 
the paupiettes and arrange them over the 
jelly, as illustrated, with the salad of beans 
around the edge. 

A good soup could be made with the veal 
knuckle by putting the pieces in the soup- 
kettle with a quart and a pint of warm water, 
the carrots cut up in small pieces, two table- 
spoonfuls of vermicelli, half a teaspoonful of 
beef extract, one coffee-spoonful of salt, and 
half a salt-spoonful of pepper. Cook twenty 
minutes. Remove the veal knuckle and serve. 


CLEAR BOUILLON 


Cut two pounds of round steak in one-and- 
a-half-inch pieces, and put it in one and a 
half quarts of cold water. 

When the boiling-point is reached, skim 
well and add half a cup of cold water. Skim 
again and season with half a teaspoonful of 
salt and half a salt-spoonful of pepper, one 
carrot, one turnip, one leek, two sprigs of 
parsley, one clove, half of a small bay-leaf; 
put the cover on, leaving a small opening; 
cook slowly for two hours; remove the meat 
and vegetables. Leave the broth to settle for 
ten minutes, and with a spoon remove the 
fat from the surface and strain. 

It is of the utmost importance that the 
saucepan should be perfectly clean, and if 
possible used for this purpose only, as broth 
is as delicate as milk, and would take any 
strange taste, which would easily spoil it. 
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BY ROSA E, PAYNE 


this lesson was issued as a cut pattern 

last month. It has been specially de- 
signed for making in linen, or any kind of 
wash goods, trimmed with thick cambric in- 
sertion. The back is in 
sacque shape; the fulness 
may be slightly caught in at 
the waist by a_ half - belt. 
This is also trimmed along 
the centre with insertion; the 
ends are mitred and button 
at the middle of the waist, 
the other ends being secured 
in the side seams. 

The front is double-breast- 
ed and open at the neck, 
from which a broad cape col- 
lar turns out as illustrated. 
The sleeves are the full bish- 
op style, gathered into bands 
at the wrists. 

This coat is equally suita- 
ble for making in silk and 
fine cloth. It may be espe- 
cially pretty of thick tussore 
silk, trimmed with hand em- 
broidery or Irish point inser- 
tion. 

Made of cloth or flannel, 
the trimming might be a silk 
or washable braid or a band 
of material of a contrasting 
color. The coat is unlined, 
but if a lining is required, 
silk should be used, and neat- 
ly hemmed inside the finish- 
ed garment. 

The necessary quantity of 
thirty-inch wash material to 
make the coat for a girl of six years is three 
yards and a quarter to three yards and a half, 
according to whether the pattern requires a 
little enlargement. Five and three-quarter 
yards of insertion will be needed, or, if it is 
used down both fronts, six and a half yards. 


' | ‘HE little coat which is the subject of 





CHILD’S SUMMER COAT. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 459. 
Sizes, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12,and 14 years. 
Price, 35 cents. 


The pattern consists of half the front, half 
the back, half the collar, one sleeve, and one 
cuff. 

To cut the garment out of material the 
width quoted, fold one end over sufficiently to 
enable the front of the pat- 
tern to be placed as it is in 
the diagram, when the sleeve 
will fit in beside it, as illus- 
trated. 

If the material should be 
one with a nap, so that each 
piece must be cut the same 
way, the fronts must be cut 
singly, the second one by the 
first, laid face down on the 
material, so that there is no 
chance of cutting both for 
the same side. 

The remainder of the linen 
may be folded to the half 
width, to cut the back and 
collar from the fold; and the 
cuffs will come out of the 
remnants. These may be of 
double material if it is not 
too heavy. Otherwise they 
may be lined with something 
very thin, or left unlined, as 
preferred. 

To make the coat, first try 
it on with the seams basted 
or pinned, and having made 


any corrections necessary, 
see that there is not more 
than three-quarters of an 


inch, or rather less, as turn- 
ing to each seam, all of 
them matching exactly. Cut 
straight bands for the waist- 
band, and place the end of each one to the 
side edge of the back. Stitch these seams 
with as small turnings as possible to the right 
cide; then turn the edges along the seam, and 
stitch on the wrong side to the proper sewing 
line, thus enclosing the first turning in the 
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second one and making it all neat on the in- 
side, For anything too thick for this seam 
the turnings must be bound separately with 
narrow ribbon. 

Next lay the insertion on, and stitch it to 
the material along each edge; cut the ma- 
terial away underneath, leaving a small 
turning, which fold under, and stitch the in- 
sertion again about one-eighth of an inch 
from the first row, which will also secure the 
folds of the turnings. If the insertion is pre- 
ferred underneath, cut the material, leaving 
a turning on each side, which fold under, and 
press, to the required width; then place the 
insertion underneath, baste and stitch the ma- 
terial in two rows close together over the in- 
sertion, finishing the edges inside as before. 

The outer edges of the coat and cape should 
be hemmed over the seams along the outer 
edges of the insertions, or they may be made 
neat along with them. 

Stitch the neck edges of the coat and cape 
together, turn them under, and make the 
seam neat with either ribbon or a bias strip 
of thin muslin, which should also bind the 
armhole and the gathered edge of the cuff, if 
the latter is not lined. To prevent the but- 
tons pulling the material out, place flat linen 
ones at the back of each one on the inside 
of the garment, sewing the two together, with 
the material between. If the buttons are to 
be removed when the coat is laundered, work 
an eyelet-hole for each one; use shank but- 
tons, putting the shanks through the eyelets, 
and securing with fasteners or split rings. 

In a cloth coat which is not to be lined 
throughout with silk, a facing should be 
placed inside the fronts to the width of the 
lap. It is very effective to use thick lace 
insertion with fine cloth, cutting the material 
from below it (the insertion in such a case 
being set under the cloth edges), and then al- 
lowing the lining silk, of a pretty contrasting 
color, to show through the lace. If the lace 
is thick, there will be just sufficient to make 
the touch of color very pretty. For instance, 
a cream or biscuit-colored coat, lined through- 
out with pale blue, with the hat to match, 
will give such a coat an added style, and the 
quality and pattern of the lace insertion will 
show to much better advantage. Even if the 
coat is not desired lined throughout, the silk 
may be put in as a facing around the lower 
edges, up to the top of the insertion, the cape 
only being lined throughout. 

Never use the French seam—the one de- 
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scribed for wash goods—in any other texture, 
where it would prevent the seams from being 
pressed quite flat, and always avoid making 
the turning of a French seam larger than is 
necessary, as this will give a bungly appear- 
ance. A simple garment may look ill-made 
if all the seams and edges are not perfect- 
ly flat. Carelessness or want of sufficient 
basting is usually answerable for a badly fin- 
ished result, and is always possible with the 
best cut patterns. 

This pattern 
shortened may be 
used for a small 
boy’s coat or tu- 
nic, and the collar 





may be eut 
square at the 
back in sailor 
fashion. 

With a plain 
coat sleeve the 


shape is perfectly 
correct for a reef- 
er, cut to a little 
below the waist 
line. Braid for 
trimming is cor- 
rect in such a 
case, and big brass 
buttons. Little 
short coats of red 
broadcloth are 
much used for 
outing coats. 
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O have good health one must have good 
ye digestion, and a large proportion of 

the ailments of childhood can be traced 
directly to improper feeding in early infancy, 
which starts the infant in life’s game badly 
handicapped by a weak stomach. This is 
certainly a great drawback. The wrong start 
in infancy is largely due to a lack of knowl- 
edge on the part of the young mother, or of 
the nurse to whom the child in early life is 
intrusted. The first two or three years of 
life are most important ones in their relation 
to the future health of the child, for if the 
first three years are safely passed without any 
serious upsetting of the digestive organs, the 
child then can be considered almost an adult 
as far as the food is concerned, and does not 
require a special diet. The same food which 
is good for the adult is good for the child, 
only it should be borne in mind that adults 
often indulge their appetites for many things 
which are not good for them, and these things 
should be carefully avoided for the sake of 
the child. 

The first few months of infancy are most 
tender ones, and the first few weeks, or even 
days, are proportionately which 
makes it most important that the early start 
should be along correct lines. 

There is no doubt of the superiority of 
modern methods over old ones, in matters per- 
taining to the training and feeding of the 
present-day baby; but in a few instances it 
would be well to go back to of the 
practices and methods of our grandmothers, 
and especially as regards maternal feeding. 

Many of the young mothers of the present 
day grievously err in not persevering in nurs- 
ing their babies. It is not so many years 
ago that there was practically little known 
about artificial feeding, and the chief means 
of providing nourishment for the new-born 
infant was that which nature provided 
through the mother. When this failed, which 
was not often, cow’s milk was resorted to, 
and patent foods were almost, if not entirely, 
unheard of. To-day the skilled and scien- 
tific physician has done a great deal toward 
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adapting cow’s milk to suit the infant’s di- 
gestive organs, but he has not yet made it a 
perfect food, and is frequently forced to ac- 
knowledge himself beaten, and is obliged to 
call in the wet-nurse to tide over some serious 
period. 

It is thus a great mistake for a young 
mother not to make a conscientious attempt 
to nurse her baby, at least for the first few 
months of infancy; but in order to do this 
successfully careful attention must neces- 
sarily be given to the mother’s own health. 
Ifer condition depends a great deal on the 
diet, the amount of fresh air taken, and 
freedom from worry. The diet should be 
simple but nourishing. Meat should be eaten 
but twice a day. Even this is not absolutely 
necessary—once will answer. But it must 
be properly prepared—always fresh and deli- 
cately cooked by roasting or broiling—never 
fried. The mother should have also plenty 
of fresh vegetables, well-cooked cereals, and 
fresh eggs. To drink a large quantity of 
fluids is desirable, but avoid drinks containing 
alcohol. Tea and coffee should be taken 
sparingly; one cup of each in the twenty- 
four hours is all that should be allowed. It 
is much better to drink a large cup of cocoa 
at each meal. Also drink plenty of fresh 
milk. A large bowl of thin gruel made of 
yellow corn-meal, and well salted, taken be- 
tween meals, is said to be excellent. 

It is most essential that from two to three 
hours of each day should be spent in exer- 
cise in the open air, either walking or driving. 
This exercise, however, should never be car- 
ried to the extent of fatigue. If exercise is 
not possible then the mother should spend a 
portion of each day out-of-doors, in the 
garden or on a sunny porch, and she should 
remain out from two to three hours; longer, 
if possible. She should be spared, too, every- 
thing which might tend to worry or annoy 
her, as her mind should be kept absolutely 
free from anxiety and care. 

If the young mother is anzemic, she should 
take iron in some form, under a doctor’s 
direction. 
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It sometimes happens, however, that the 
nourishment provided by the mother does not 
at first agree with the baby. It is in such 
cases that most serious mistakes are made, 
for often the young mother, as the result of 
her own inexperience, or acting upon the ad- 
vice of well-meaning friends or others, is 
induced to wean her baby. This is a mis- 
take in just about nine cases out of ten, for 
the following reasons: If the infant’s stomach 
is in such a delicate state that it finds it 
difficult to digest and thrive upon nourish- 
ment that nature supplies through the mother, 
it certainly is in a far less degree fitted to 
take and assimilate nourishment intended for 
animals of entirely different requirements. 
For this reason alone a change in food should 
be avoided, if possible, and persistent effort 
should be made to continue maternal feed- 
ing, possibly with some slight change. 

Some of the most common reasons why 
mother’s milk does not agree with the infant 
in early life are, first, that it is not rich 
enough, and, second, the other extreme, that 
it is too rich or the supply is too seant. In 
the first instance the difficulty can probably 
be overcome by perseverance on the part of 
the mother, and a strict observance of the 
laws of health, physical and mental. Second- 
ly, if the supply is small, which often happens 
if the mother is delicate and gains in strength 
but slowly, it is best to supplement the baby’s 
natural diet with one, two, or even more 
feedings a day of diluted cow’s milk. Con- 
tinue this until the mother gains in strength 
and the milk increases sufficiently to fulfil 
the proper requirements. It is an indication 
that a child is not getting enough nourish- 
ment when he has long and continued erying 
spells before and after nursing, or nurses 
vigorously at meal-times, frequently stopping 
for a short period and showing his disap- 
proval by a series of sharp cries. If lack of 
quantity is suspected, it can be ascertained 
easily by weighing the baby, clothes and all, 
before and after each nursing. If there is 
little or no gain it goes to show that the 
baby is not getting the full meal which is 
due him, but, on the other hand, if there is a 
satisfactory gain, and the symptoms of dis- 
satisfaction are still present, the probabili- 
ties are that the milk obtained is lacking 
in nourishing elements. When the baby gets 
the required amount and soon after nursing 
vomits a sour substance or soft fatty curds, 
it is safe to infer either that the food is too 
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rich or that the stomach is still somewhat 
weak and unable to assimilate the food when 
taken in its natural state. If this is the 
vase do not become discouraged or listen to 
poor advice and hasten to wean the baby, as 
this trouble is one that is easily remedied by 
giving a little barley water, or even plain 
boiled water, immediately before each nurs- 
ing, then shorten the length of each nursing 
period according to the amount of water 
given. For instance, assuming that the in- 
fant is not allowed to nurse more than twenty 
minutes at each meal-time, and one table- 
spoonful of water is given, cut down the 
nursing period to ten minutes. This is an 
exceedingly simple method of diluting the 
food in a child’s stomach, and almost in- 
variably works for the good of the infant in 
a short time, as it is usually but a few days 
before the baby grows stronger and the 
stomach can take nourishment of the natural 
strength with no difficulty whatever. With 
absolute regularity of meal-hours indigestion 
is not likely to trouble the breast-fed infant. 
When it does it is usually because a second 
meal is crowded into the little stomach before 
the previous one has been properly digested; 
and with this happening day after day it is 
not long before the small organ becomes badly 
overworked and gives out. 

For the first four weeks an infant should 
gain from two to four ounces at each nursing. 
Every healthy infant after the first week 
should gain steadily in weight. This gain is 
one of the surest signs that the food he is 
taking is nourishing him properly. 

As the health of a nursing infant depends 
largely upon the health of the mother, it is 
very essential, as has been stated before, that 
no great strain, physical or mental, should be 
put upon her, and that she should have a 
certain amount of rest and mental diversion. 
To this end it is advisable, as early as possi- 
ble, which means as soon as the baby is well 
started and gaining in weight, to give one 
bottle feeding of diluted cow’s milk once in 
twenty-four hours. It is usually safe to com- 
mence this feeding at the end of a month, 
and it is best to give the milk quite diluted 
for the first two or three days, say one part 
of milk to four parts of water, until the 
stomach becomes accustomed to the change 
of food; then increase the strength gradually 
so that at the end of about three weeks from 
the time the bottle feeding commenced the 
baby’s food consists of one part milk to two 
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parts barley water. If you find this agrees 
with the child, then give two of these feed- 
ings a day. 

The object of this is twofold: first, it gives 
the mother an opportunity for much-needed 
rest and recreation; second, it accustoms the 
infant’s stomach to another variety of food 
at a very early age, and this food the child 
soon learns to digest quite as naturally as the 
mother’s milk, which is not only a relief to 
the mother, but is often the means of saving 
a life. For instance, suppose the mother 
should suddenly fall ill, or from some other 
equally serious cause it should become neces- 
sary unexpectedly to wean the baby. Sudden 
weaning is almost invariably attended with 
more or less disastrous results. It is hardly 
reasonable to expect the human infant’s 
stomach to aecept readily a food intended for 
an animal of a different species, unless cer- 
tain changes are made in that food. Fortu- 
nately the human stomach is usually most ac- 
commodating, and readily adjusts itself to 
changes, provided they are wisely made, but 
it is always wise to make this change 
gradually, also to commence early in life, be- 
fore the stomach is too firmly wedded to a 
single diet. And the mother who has been 
obliged to resort to the wet-nurse for her in- 
fant’s sustenance, will find the early substi- 
tuting of one or two feedings of cow’s milk 
a great comfort as well as a safeguard, as she 
can then feel that she is not entirely in the 
power of the nurse. Valuable and important 
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as these nurses are, they are often ignorant 
and fickle, and do not hesitate, without reason 
or conscience, to desert their foster-children 
for the slightest whim, seemingly not caring 
what may be the consequences of their deser- 
tion. If the baby thrives and is perfectly 
healthy, it is well to slowly increase the num- 
ber of bottle feedings, so that at six months 
he is getting as many meals of cow’s milk as 
breast feedings, and by the eighth or tenth 
month the child can with safety be entirely 
weaned from the breast, for it is seldom that 
at this age of the child the mother can pro- 
vide nourishment enough both to sustain life 
and to promote growth and development. 

A matter of equal importance in connec- 
tion with the food is the regular administra- 
tion of it, as it is a question whether any kind 
of food, no matter how good, if given in vary- 
ing quantities and at irregular hours, could be 
digested and assimilated as it should be. 
Regular feeding intervals of two hours should 
at once be established with a new-born in- 
fant, and after the first month the sooner the 
intervals are extended to three hours the 
better. While the two-hour rule is in force 
three feedings should be given between 7 p.m. 
and 7 a.m. When the three-hour intervals 
commence, but two feedings should be given 
between these hours, and in a short time one 
of them should be discontinued. Let the last 


nursing be at 10 p.m., and then let no more 
food be given until six or seven o’clock in the 
morning. 























VERY simple gown is freshened and be- 
comes quite a pretty toilette by the ad- 
dition of a dainty set of collar and 

cuffs. Like the fashion of embroidered shirt- 
waists, this one has a real charm of its own, 
not only because it is a fashion, but be- 
cause it is really pretty, appropriate, and sen- 
sible. These collars have two effects, accord- 
ing to their style. The plain hemstitched col- 
lar looks a little severe in its simplicity, and 
is suitable on a plain street gown, while col- 
lars with buttonholed scalloped edges soften 
the stock and give an ornamental touch. A 
scalloped collar, for instance, is as soft and 
decorative as lace, and can be worn with a 
silk or evening Aside from their 
beauty, they are very useful in keeping fresh 
the silk collar or ribbon. 

Our illustrations show such a variety of 
needlework that they can be taken as a very 
comprehensive lesson in white embroidery. 
“Madeira work.” This is a very 
meagre example of the embroidery peculiar to 
the islands, which is done in beautiful pat- 
terns all traced out in these little oblong 
openings, so arranged that they are not at 
all monotonous, as one might expect they 
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would be. The hemstitching on the edge of 
this collar is very fine, and the corners are 
mitred—a pretty way to finish them. 

On the page opposite to the Madeira work 
we have the real “ French white embroidery ” 
above the firmly buttonholed edge. The 
linen marked with this design should be, 
after it is buttonholed, firmly mounted in a 
hoop, and the embroidery done in very fine 
French working-cotton. It is “satin stitch” 
work—that is, stitches parallel to each other 
closely laid. One half of most of the leaves 
is worked in “seed stitch,” which gives va- 
riety to the surface of the work. 

The set of collar and cuffs is in a heavier 
style of French work, and since the lines are 
so narrow it is quite possible to do the work 
in the hand without framing. First button- 
hole the line of the edge closely, then on the 
outline of the clover leaf, at the base of a 
stem, bring up from the wrong side a double 
thread of rather coarse working-cotton. Work 
over this, thus laying it on the outline, and 
using it to raise the embroidery. This is 
the way all fine lines such as stems, ete., 
should be done in “ laid work.” 

White embroidery is relieved and given ex- 
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pression, as it were, by open-work. When- 
ever it is possible to add to it a little open- 
work, it is advisable to do so, because the 
open-work brings out through contrast the 
blind or solid embroidery. Eyelet-holes are 
not difficult to do, especially on fine linen. 
They can be pricked out with a large pin if 
one has no stiletto, and drawn open in the 
working; they should not be cut. Press the 
thumb nail against the side of the little open- 
ing, and draw the whipping or “ binding” 
stitches down against it, thus opening and 
keeping the edge firm and even all the way 
round. On very fine linen lawn such as the 
little pointed collar the care must be not to 
get the eyelet-hole too large. 

This collar is a unique little bit and very 
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dainty on a black stock. It is all eyelet-work 
with the exception of the work over a double 
thread which outlines the little leaves. Two 
points embroidered in this little design and 
lapped a trifle at the middle of the collar 
would also be a pretty style, and one quite 
different from those to be had in stores. 
The two designs in “ Italian cut-work ” are 
especially effective. There is considerable 
work on these little bits of linen, but they 
have the quality of substantialness as well as 
daintiness. The linen is a little heavier than 
that in the other collars, and the work is 
done in linen thread instead of cottons. The 
method of this buttonhole edge with its little 
picots was fully described several months ago 
in the Bazar in an article entitled “ Italian 
Cut-work.” These collars have the advantage 
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of needing no stamping. A little careful 
measuring and drawing on the lines of the 
threads of the linen are all that is necessary 
to indicate the square-cut edges of the scal- 
lops. Use a sharp hard pencil for this, so 
that the thread will not become soiled in 
working. To make the firm looped edge of 
the lower collar, after buttonholing half an 
inch, earry the thread back to the start and 
again over to the point where the button- 
holing stops, then back again. Now button- 
hole upon this loop of three threads until the 
centre is reached, where the picot must be 
placed. Lay another loop of this sort after 
buttonholing another half-inch. In the same 
way start a third loop, but when it has been 
buttonholed half-way form the loop which is 
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caught from the third to the second loop. 
When this has been buttonholed also upon 
three strands, and its picot made in the 
centre, complete the third loop. The work is 
not difficult, but it requires a little concen- 
tration in order to avoid making mistakes. 
The work on the little squares is “ binding.” 
When one is not practised in cut-work, it 
is well to baste a piece of stiff paper firmly 
under the parts to be cut out. 

The laundering of these little collars is 
important. If one has half a dozen or more. 
it is well to wait until they are all soiled, 
and then “do them up” oneself. Let them 
lie overnight in water to which has been 
added ten drops of household ammonia. 
Then wash them out in hot water: with soap, 
rinse and pass through pale blue water, 
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TWO COLLARS OF ITALIAN CUT-WORK. 


wrap in a fresh cloth, and press without wait- fine embroidery shown here on the little hem- 
ing for the linen to dry. Lay the collars on stitched linen-lawn points, and so they adopt 
a folded flannel, face downward, cover with a very satisfactory substitute, which is a fine 
a thin bit of muslin, and pass a hot iron handkerchief. With one fine embroidered 
quickly over them, bearing hard on the linen handkerchief one may make a charming 
embroidery. The plain parts can then be_ set of collar and cuffs. Two points are used 
touched up a little, and the bands finished to turn over the collar, being cut with one 
off. side of the point much longer than the other. 

It is better to baste these collars and cuffs The two short lines meet or lap at the front, 
into the neck and sleeves of a gown than to and the longer ones go toward the back, thus 
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pin them. One is repaid for the extra trouble covering the whole edge of the stock. The 
by the better way in which they fit. third and fourth corners make the turned- 
Some women find it very difficult to do the back cuffs. 
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ODERN experimental investigation 
M has resulted in a great awakening in 
regard to the requirements of the hu- 
man body, and we are beginning to realize 
the importance of a well-balanced, carefully 
selected diet if we would preserve the equilib- 
rium of this delicate piece of mechanism. 
But if disease has thrown it out of gear and 
the wheels refuse to “go wound” properly, 
still greater wisdom must be exercised in 
supplying it with fuel, replacing its wear and 
waste, and lubricating its joints. 

Formerly, few, if any, of our trained 
nurses knew much concerning the relation 
between diet and disease, Now, however, 
diet-kitchens, under the personal supervision 
of a trained teacher of invalid cookery, are 
considered essential to a completely equipped 
hospital. Nevertheless, since many more in- 
valids are nursed in their homes by members 
of their own families than are attended by 
trained nurses in hospitals, a more general 
dissemination of such instruction is much to 
be desired. 

The relative importance of diet and medi- 
cine has been reversed of late years in the 
minds of thinking people. Far better that no 
physician be called, and the diet be rationally 
controlled, than that all the benefits to be de- 
rived from medicine be made null and void 
by- careless feeding. 

In many cases a rigidly exclusive diet, or 
no food at all, is the best medicine. At the 
best, the amount should be reduced one-third 
in acute cases, especially if the patient is 
confined to his bed. Liquid diet only should 
be given in all cases where fever is present, 
or where the digestion is impaired in any 
way, since this form of food favors speedy ab- 
sorption, and since in all solid food there is 
more or less of the indigestible. In health 
this may do but little harm, being merely 
passed off as waste, but in illness the normal 
functions are deranged, and every effort 
should be made to assist nature in restoring 
the equilibrium, instead of giving food which 
will render this difficult. The blood neces- 
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sary to furnish fluids needed for digestion is 
diverted to other parts of the body, causing 
loss of appetite and imperfect assimilation of 
food. 

In long-continued illness two things are 
necessary—to keep up the strength by suffi- 
cient nourishment, and to administer that 
nourishment so as to cause the use of the 
least possible force for assimilation. It is, 
therefore, important to give food which is 
digestible, palatable, of the right quantity, 
and at the right time—palatable because in 
sickness unpalatable food will not digest, al- 
though the nerves controlling digestion are 
influenced, somewhat, by the adult will in 
health. While the quantity should be de- 
creased, food should be given at more frequent 
intervals, and, if possible, at a time of day 
when the disease lessens. 

Water is more essential than food. Three- 
fourths of the body is water, and as the 
amount eliminated is greatly increased by 
sickness, there is a greater demand than 
usual. If not asked for by the patient, it 
should be offered frequently, as it acts as a 
solvent and diluent of waste matter which 
otherwise may work much mischief. Of 
course the water should be pure, and if there 
is doubt of this, some method of purification 
should be used. Let me say, in passing, that 
a poor filter is worse than none, as it soon 
becomes foul; the best filters need frequent 
cleansing. Valuable gases are forced out of 
water by boiling, rendering it tasteless and 
lacking in useful properties. To restore these 
gases add to each gallon of water two 
grammes bicarbonate of soda and two drops 
of hydrochloric acid (10 per cent.). Any 
method of carbonation under pressure kills 
disease germs, therefore carbonated waters, 
such as Vichy and Apollinaris, are valuable 
for this reason, as well as for the physiologic- 
al effects of the minerals which they contain. 
The addition of sweetened syrups is not bene- 
ficial, however, On the contrary, they may 
create gastric disturbances if used too fre- 
quently. If the patient will take hot water, 
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give it at about 140° Fahrenheit. Very 
cold (iced) water causes contraction of the 
stomach, excessive stimulation of the heart, 
and arrests digestion, and should be shunned 
at all times. A bit of ice in the mouth 
is preferable; it melts gradually, and the 
small quantity of cold water thus formed will 
become considerably warmer before it reaches 
the stomach. 

Fruit contains, besides a large percentage 
of pure water, valuable mineral salts and 
organic acids which are essential to health. 
Cooked fruit is usually safer than raw, since 
much of it is either picked green or is over- 
ripe when it reaches our tables. However, 
a successful physician once told the writer 
that he made a practice of carrying ripe 
“home-grown” peaches to his typhoid-fever 
patients, when they were in season. The 
citric fruits—oranges, lemons, and limes— 
contain an acid exceedingly helpful in gastric 
disturbances, but for all except convalescents 
it is best to obtain the juice and administer 
it in some simple form; either plain, with 
vater, or in fruit soup, similar to the follow- 


ing: 


ORANGE SOUP 


One quart orange juice (strained); half- 
cup sugar. 

Place over the fire; moisten two tablespoons 
of arrowroot with cold water and add to 
juice when just scalding-hot; stir till clear 
and thickened; remove and cool; add two 
tablespoons of curacoa, and serve in punch- 
glasses with lump of ice (size of large wal- 
nut) in each glass. 


PRUNE SOUP 


One pound prunes; two cups water; rind 
of one lemon; half-cup sugar; one inch stick 
cinnamon; half-pound barley (rich in potas- 
sium salts); one quart water; one cup sherry. 

Stew prunes with lemon rind, cinnamon, 
and two cups of the water, adding the sugar 
when prunes are nearly cooked. Stone and 
press through colander into tureen. Boil 
barley in water till tender (three or four 
hours); drain, and add to prunes in tureen; 
add sherry, and serve hot. 

Prunes are valuable for their laxative ef- 
fect, and, like other dried fruits, are quite 
nutritious. For the convalescent they may 
be served in the form of a soufflé or as “ prune 
whip ” or stewed, then sweetened and poured 
over thin slices of lemon while hot. All 
dried fruit should be carefully washed, let- 
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ting a stream of cold water from the faucet 
run through it, using a sieve or colander, so 
that the sand may be forced out. Apples 
contain the same acid that is found in 
peaches, and when baked or stewed and served 
quite cold are very acceptable and digestible. 
Do not add sugar to any fruit designed for 
the sick, until after cooking. Sugar and 
fruit acids cooked together are apt to undergo 
a chemical change, producing an unpleasant 
acrid flavor which obscures the fresh natural 
flavor of the fruit and makes it more liable 
to cause fermentation in the stomach. This 
is especially true of cranberries, apples, 
prunes, and lemons. 

In preparing any fruit for an invalid use 
some method which rids it of objectionable 
cores, seeds, tough fibre, or skin, serving 
pulp and juice only. 


PEACH FOAM 


One cup peach pulp, or tiny bits of tender 
peaches, either the fresh fruit or home-pre- 
served, in which case omit the sugar; half 
cup powdered sugar; white of one egg. 

Put into a large bowl and beat with a sil- 
ver fork for thirty minutes. It should then 
be a thick, perfectly smooth, velvety cream. 


GRAPE FOAM 


Put in a sherbet-glass two tablespoons of 
grape juice; add to this the white of one 
egg, beaten stiff, a little scraped ice, and 
sprinkle with powdered sugar. Serve at once 
without stirring. Simple, nutritious, and 
delicious. 

Fruits are laxative, with but few excep- 
tions, and should not be given in cases of 
diarrhea, but a little lemon juice is usually 
safe. 

Fruits and cereals are both valuable as con- 
veyors of necessary mineral salts, the loss of 
which during illness is much increased, 
causing breaking down of the blood cor- 
puscles. 

Cereals, our best examples of starchy or 
farinaceous foods, are more abused than al- 
most any other article of diet, unless it is the 
potato. In these days of prepared cereals, it 
is possible to obtain some kinds requiring no 
cooking at all, others partly cooked, and still 
others in their pristine condition. However, 
it is well to inerease the time of cooking 
given in the printed directions upon the 
packages at least twofold, if you would be 
sure that you are not providing your invalid 
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with raw starch, which is absolutely impossi- 
ble of digestion even in health, and is a fer- 
tile source of gastric disturbances. The 
digestion of starch, the principal ingredient 
of cereals ‘and therefore of bread, is accom- 
plished not in the stomach, but, primarily, in 
the mouth, if mixed with the saliva, and, 
secondarily, in the intestines, after passing 
through the stomach. Since, however, we 
swallow our cereals without mastication, 
we throw too much work upon this second 
digestive “ferment,” so called. It has been 
determined by experiment that long-continued 
cooking produces in starch a change similar 
to the first stages of digestion. If, therefore, 
we cook our cereals several hours we assist 
nature materially. Especially should this be 
done with corn-meal, old-fashioned steel-cut 
oatmeal, hominy, cracked wheat, ete. In the 
case of a semicooked preparation, do not be 
satisfied with less than half an hour, and let 
at least five minutes of that time be not in 
a double boiler, but directly over the heat, so 
that it may actually boil. The contents of 
the inner vessel of a double boiler can never 
boil (unless the water is omitted from the 
outer vessel by accident), and for certain pur- 
poses the diminution of heat caused by this 
jacket of water is very desirable, since it pre- 
vents burning during long-continued cook- 
ing and, in the case of certain food materials 
like eggs and milk, maintains the temperature 
which produces the best results. But when 
cereals are being cooked use the inner vessel 
only, at first, stirring constantly until time 
to place it in the outer one containing water. 
The hulls in oatmeal are too irritating for 
many people and should be removed by strain- 
ing. The addition of a little melted chocolate 
and sugar makes a dainty dessert of well- 
cooked corn-meal mush. It may be moulded 
and served cold with cream. 

Bread should be at least twenty-four hours 
old, and twice-baked bread (zweiback) or 
toast, cut thin and dried in the oven before 
browning, is best for the invalid. Warm 
breads, such as muffins and fresh rolls or 
biscuit, should be omitted. Rolls baked the 
day before and reheated may be given occa- 
sionally to the convalescent, as well as gems. 
These are excellent in cases of constipation: 


GRAHAM GEMS 


One cup Graham meal (coarse) measured 
before sifting; half-cup milk; half-cup cold 
water; quarter-teaspoonful salt. 
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Sift the meal and reject the bran; stir salt 
into sifted meal; add milk and water mixed, 
and stir lightly and quickly. Do not try to 
make perfectly smooth. 

Have ready small iron gem-pans, smoking- 
hot on the top of the stove. Move back, put 
a tiny bit of butter in each, and fill with 
batter, pouring it quickly from a _ pitcher. 
Bake twenty minutes in a hot oven. They 
should puff and be ball-shaped and crisp. 

A simple and delicious change from dry 
toast is made by pouring hot (not boiled) 
cream over the toast, and adding a sprinkle 
of salt. 

Vegetables should be passed through a 
sieve after cooking, to remove all fibre. They 
may then be served in cream soups, or as 
souffiés, or seasoned and served as purées. 
Any tough envelope such as surrounds pease 
and beans is objectionable. Split or dried 
pease have had this removed and are excellent 
for soups. Tender asparagus is very valuable, 
especially in diseases of the kidneys. Use 
potatoes sparingly, and never fried. Baked 
and blended with a little cream, they are at 
their best, but to the convalescent only are 
they to be given, even then. In fact, all those 
vegetables grown under the ground are too 
fibrous to be easily digested, and are objec- 
tionable for various other reasons. 

Clear meat soups—beef tea, bouillon, and 
consommé—contain little nourishment, con- 
trary to the idea once held, but are valuable 
for gentle stimulation of the stomach and 
nervous system, and because the gelatine ex- 
tracted from the meat and bones acts as a 
“ tissue-saver ”"—#.e., it prevents loss of flesh 
to some extent. Beef extracts, upon analysis, 
are found to contain but about two per cent. 
of solid nutriment, but are better than alco- 
hol, administered after a shock. In pre- 
paring soups or broths of any kind carefully 
remove all fat before serving. If allowed to 
cool quickly, uncovered, the fat will form a 
crust, which may be easily removed. 


QUICK BEEF BROTH 
(Savory, but rather expensive) 


One pound lean beef. 

Scrape pulp of meat from fibre with dull 
knife. Place in saucepan; cover with cold 
water. Let it come slowly to boiling-point, 
but do not let it boil. Sinimer fifteen to 
thirty minutes, strain, remove fat with blot- 
ting-paper. Season with salt and serve. If 
allowed to stand in the cold water for an 
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hour or two before heating, it is less ex- 
pensive but no longer “ quick.” If not strain- 
ed it is much more nutritious, but cannot 
be classed under liquid diet. 

Coffee and tea are also mild stimulants, 
and if properly made, and taken without milk 
or cream and with little sugar, they are harm- 
less in moderation. If fermentation of the 
stomach is present, avoid sugar. Saccharine, 
an intensely sweet product of coal-tar, may 
be found at the drug-store and substituted 
for sugar. It does not nourish the body, but 
satisfies the craving for the sweet taste and is 
perfectly harmless in small quantities. It 
does not produce fermentation. 

Milk or cream, especially the former, com- 
bines chemically with the tannin contained 
in tea and coffee to form a substance prac- 
tically impossible of digestion, and which, 
moreover, interferes with the digestion of 
other food. The French “ café au lait,” com- 
posed, half and half, of hot milk and strong 
coffee, is the worst form of this evil com- 
pound. Tannin is extracted much more free- 
ly by boiling, and if tea or coffee is allowed 
to stand too long without decantation the re- 
sult is an increase of the same dangerous 
product. Tea should never boil at all, but 
should be made by pouring boiling water 
upon the leaves, and should be decanted in- 
side of five minutes. A slice of lemon in the 
teacup is an admirable addition. Coffee 
should not boil more than a minute, and is 
safest when made by filtration. It is really 
astonishing that the women who keep the 
tea or coffee pot standing upon the stove 
most of the time do not discover that they 
are poisoning themselves, but such poisons 
work so insidiously that the consequences 
are seldom traced to the true cause, and the 
life of active employment pursued by most of 
such women is the saving clause, and, given 
a good constitution, many of them are strong 
and well, in spite of the dangerous practice. 
Cocoa, while less stimulating than either tea 
or coffee, and without the other dangers, is 
a food as well as a beverage, and should not 
be given with a hearty meal. This applies to 
milk as well, in a lesser degree. Milk, pre- 
pared with an addition of a little oatmeal or 
barley water or a pinch of soda, and served 
hot, but not boiled, is easily digested. In 
eases of stomach ulcer or other gastric dis- 
turbances, use milk plus a little Vichy or plain 
soda-water. If milk is heated to 167° Fahren- 
heit and kept at that temperature for ten 
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minutes, disease germs will be killed without 
rendering the milk less digestible, as does 
boiling. 

Eggs should never be boiled, but should be 
cooked at a temperature about forty degrees 
below the boiling-point of water. This is 
best accomplished in this way: Into a pint of 
water in a small saucepan drop an egg, cover 
closely and remove at once from heat. The 
water, which should be boiling when the egg 
is put into it, will be immediately cooled 
somewhat by the egg. By experiment, find 
out just how long to leave it in the water to 
suit the taste of the patient. It is somewhat 
cooked at the end of six minutes, but will be 
more like the ordinary boiled egg after nine 
minutes. In either case the white of the egg 
will be found tender and jellylike. Open 
gently, drop upon toast, and it will seem as 
if poached. , 

EGG LEMONADE 

One egg; one to two tablespoons sugar; 
juice of half to one lemon; one cup of milk. 

Beat egg till lemon-colored and thick; add 
sugar and beat again; add lemon juice and 
beat again; add milk and beat again. Pour 
into delicate glass, grate nutmeg over the top, 
and serve. If the stomach is very delicate 
use the white of the egg only. 

Gelatine jellies are akin to broths and 
soups, and are quite as valuable. Flavored 
with fresh fruit juices or wine they are ex- 
cellent, but do not give coffee jelly to an 
invalid, as the action between tannin and 
gelatine is similar to that between tannin and 
milk. Pineapple juice may be used to ad- 
vantage in cases of sore throat; it is said to 
assist in removing the membrane in croup or 
diphtheria. Grape-fruit seems to be specially 
pleasing to those suffering from “la grippe,” 
and to have some medicinal effect as well. 

For predigesting starchy foods use pan- 
creatin or takadiastase; for predigesting 
meats, milk, or eggs use pepsin. All of these 
can be had at the drug-stores, and directions 
for their use come with them. The addition 
of malt-flour to gruels, mushes, bread, ete., 
makes them easy of assimilation. Rennet, 
liquid or in tablet form, may be used to 
make a custard without eggs. Recipes come 
with the rennet also. 

No attempt has been made in this short 
article to take up specific diseases and out- 
line their diet, but an attempt has been made 
to discuss invalid cookery briefly, as applied 
to sickness in general. 
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T is not too much to say that half of the 

“bad taste” displayed in some homes, 

and the attendant dissatisfaction felt in 
them, are the result not so much of an in- 
herent lack of taste in the housekeeper as of 
a lack of training in selecting, which, to push 
the inquiry further, resolves itself at last into 
a lack of knowledge from which to form a 
standard. Many women, otherwise excellent- 
ly informed, are surprisingly ignorant of 
what may be had for a given sum, in good 
household furnishings. Again, an impatience 
or haste in buying is at the root of some in- 
stances of “bad taste.” The results of such 
hasty or ignorant expenditure are less to be 
commiserated or condoned in cities than in 
the country. In rural towns and hamlets the 
dearth of good things to select from can 
searcely be imagined by those who have not 
experienced a view of the local merchant’s 
wares. It constitutes a formidable enemy to 
the development of any real enterprise in the 
surrounding homes. A wrong selection from 
such a stock may leave a trail of dissatisfac- 
tion across a lifetime. On the other hand, a 
limited market may occasionally serve to 
arouse the ingenuity of the purchaser. 

In the city, the greatest enemy to the wise 
expending of money is the display of multi- 
tudinous wares which greets one in hundreds 
of shops. The woman who is only an ocea- 
sional shopper is often bewildered in the 
presence of all this variety, until what was 
originally a well-defined purpose to buy is 
dissipated, and she succumbs to a mazy inde- 
cision. At this stage, from pure physical ex- 
haustion, she is in a state of mind to make 
either a poor or a hasty purchase, or to make 
none at all. Of the two conditions, the latter 
is the better, since it carries with it no pen- 
alty such as follows the thoughtlessly or hasti- 
ly made purchase. 

It is said that many of the industries which 
Peter the Great of Russia attempted to estab- 
lish in his empire in the early part of the 
eighteenth century failed because of lack of 
preparation for them. For instance, in some 
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localities the Russian were alto- 


peasants 
gether unfitted ever to acquire the trades the 
great ruler would have had them follow; in 
others the time was unpropitious for their es- 
tablishment; in all cases the government, by 
its ruler’s precipitation, made useless expen- 
ditures which entailed chagrin and disap- 


pointment to the ambitious Czar. The moral 
of his failures is applicable to every smaller 
realm of house or home. To be a wise buyer as 
well as a prudent spender is to have made the 
taste an educated one. An educated taste in- 
sures a beautiful home wherever it be placed. 
Knowledge of a valuable kind may be ac- 
quired in a single season of observation in 
the shops that abound in the city; but even 
with this aid, the mind must be studious and 
active, else half that is spread out freely for 
inspection will not be observed. For the un- 
wise buyer in early June, the time of the year 
when, of all others, household bargains are 
most likely to be offered, the city shops are 
likely to prove pitfalls from which she cannot 
hope to emerge without introducing into her 
home a bit of bad taste of some kind. With- 
out some foreknowledge to prevent it, the 
time may prove one of blunders rather than 
of bargains. 

In the country, where the market is poor 
and a limited stock only may be selected from, 
the difficulties for the inexperienced and un- 
trained buyer are trebled. Here the house- 
keeper’s ability to utilize the commonplace is 
thoroughly tested, for, look where she will, 
her only resources are poor substitutes for the 
pretty things she reads about in the maga- 
zines published in cities. In these marts for 
the whole country, the imaginations of the 
writers are keyed to enthusiasm for the con- 
stantly incoming wave of the novel and most 
fashionable, and they do not realize what a 
small percentage of the things described are 
available to the average woman. 

Where, in country towns, may be had the 
gauzes of the Orient with all their exquisite 
shadings and delightful designs? And where 
the novelties in denims and eretonnes and 
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chintzes, to say nothing of the damasks and 
brocades, the armures and exquisite velours, 
with which the city and suburban home may 
be beautified with a minimum of thought? 
Or wall-papers, such as are used in the cities 
and are truly fashionable? As for the va- 
rieties of inexpensive rugs and mattings and 
draperies which are named so patly by the 
writers who make these subjects their own, 
in nine cases out of ten the local dealer does 
not pretend to even a knowledge of them. 
That portion of his stock which includes dry- 
goods is usually bought, in small quantities, 
from jobbing houses which deal in remnants, 
or “ lots,” sold cheaply because long since out 
of date. He cannot afford to invest in high- 
priced goods, or the mere- 

ly novel, but must ap- 

proximate to the staple 


products, irrespective of ~~ 

the great outer world of gti 

changing styles. d yy 
In consequence, the ~ Foe 


stay-at-home housekeeper 
in small towns or rural 
districts, from timidity or 
because of an unfamili- 


arity with the names of % 


reliable houses to which 
mail orders may be sent, 
is obliged to confine her 
selections and purchases 
to the goods offered by 
the local merchant. This 
is disadvantageous at the 
outset; but the woman of 
ingenious mind, who is 
capable of turning the 


things she finds at hand 4 


to a real advantage, may ; 
often by a little thought , 
surmount even this diffi- 

eulty. Thus, the neigh- ’ 
boring merchant may not 

keep the variety of den- 

ims so popularly adopted 

by city housekeepers, and 

so truly useful in the 

home of modest aspira- 

tions, but he is altogether 

likely to carry quantities 

of red-brown or old-blue 

“ overhaulin’s,” and these, 

in weave a kind of com- 

promise between jeans 


and duck, and not unlike IN THE COUNTRY 
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the denim, are admirable substitutes for this 
favorite material. From the point of view 
of the artist, their tones are excellent. A 
whole sitting-room may be done in either, 
beginning with the chair cushions and those 
of the improvised settle, the draperies, and 
even the floor covering. To give color to the 
dining-room of a farmhouse, generally white- 
washed or kalsomined and plainly painted, 
such materials will preve excellent. They 
improve in softness as laundering becomes 
necessary, and will take needle ornamenta- 
tion admirably. This, when done with rope- 
linen thread or mercerized cotton, is often 
highly effective. A room with blue duck 
cushions as a feature, with white walls, and 
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soft, fresh muslin curtains, with a-hooked or 
woven or merely plaited rag carpet, will be 
dainty, modern, and refined. Interiors so 
treated are no longer accounted plain and 
“countrified,” but are being devised again 
and again in the Colonial cottage homes that 
distinguish the beautiful suburbs of New 
York, Philadelphia, and Washington. 

Many calico designs seen upon the counters 
of country merchants are wholly unfit for 
wearing-apparel, but they will often be of a 
pattern and coloring and body which will 
serve admirably for the making of trunk 
covers, closet curtains, for the dressing of 
beds, and for making box-pleated or gath- 
ered mantel lambrequins. They are fresh 
and sanitary, and, by means of neat work- 
manship in making them up, may become 
things of real beauty. A room so treat- 
ed should not contain, of course, more than 
one pattern of goods, the curtains and ruffled 
trunk covers and valanced bed being done in 
the same. Where variety is desired, colored 
linings may be given the bedspread or the 
curtains, such as plain rose or blue or green; 
or, where even this is not available, a soft 
yellowed or unbleached muslin will.serve with 
good effect. 

Many of the mistakes made in the decora- 
tion of the simpler homes are the result of 
poor workmanship in carrying out what in 
the beginning were truly good ideas. House- 
keepers of limited means often show wonder- 
ful courage in undertaking things for which 
they have had no previous training. With no 
tools at hand which a trained workman would 
require, the dauntless woman will sometimes 
undertake the boldest projects. As a natural 
result, her work is often insecure and “ bun- 
glesome.” Were a little time to be spent in 
the summer months in “ posting” up on the 
requirements of the house, the autumn re- 
arrangements of it would be beautified ten- 
fold. For this reason, some books, at least, 
upon the subject of the home should be in- 
cluded in the reading matter acquired at this 
time. Even the person of excellent natural 
taste will sometimes be led into expressing 
herself poorly in her purchases or in her 
household possessions, because undrilled in 
what constitutes the desirable—what is best 
and most available in her day and generation. 
The lack of good handbooks of a permanent 
value, and the abundance of poor ones which 
advocate all sorts of extravagant and at the 
same time ugly “economies,” is one of the 
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reasons why household taste until recently 
has been accounted so poor in the rural dis- 
tricts in America. Fortunately, even the 
most inexperienced have passed the stage 
where armchairs made of barrels and similar 
extravagances are looked upon as worthy ac- 
complishments, though the magazines of a 
generation ago tell one how commonly such 
things were recommended to the ingenious 
rural resident. To-day the whole impulse 
is toward the well made, the simple, the hy- 
gienic, and, therefore, the most attractive 
and the best. It is the age of reviving handi- 
crafts, and there are endless incentives in the 
way of literature to stimulate the amateur to 
undertake the home decoration herself, if her 
mental bent or her needs demand this of her. 
A dozen practical books come to my mind 
that might be read (and should be) which 
contain principles of home-building and 
home-making, which omit all mere fads and 
succinctly inform inquirers along lines of 
permanent value. Such books seldom come 
under general reviewing, as do novels and 
current works of a strictly literary value, 
and so are not made known in detail to the 
home-maker at a distance, who, often, is un- 
willing to select them by their mere titles. 
Yet a few practical volumes covering the lit- 
erature of the home and its needs will often 
prove to be one of the most real of economies 
on the part of the wise and ambitious house- 
keeper. 

Among those that are especially adapted to 
help the student in household needs, not 
only to the selection of the right materials, 
but in the method of distributing them and 
of applying them, are Kidder’s book on Con- 
struction and Building, designed to explain 
the details of modern house-building and of 
alterations inside and out. It gives infor- 
mation concerning details that are common, 
yet to the average person quite unknown, and 
which many writers would have omitted to 
mention. Home Building and Furnishing, 
by Messrs. Price and Johnson, is another 
good book. The latter contains many illus- 
trations of modern interiors, generally pho- 
tographs, such as may be duplicated in homes 
of modest proportions. It is a book full of 
suggestion, and, therefore, likely to prove of 
the greatest aid to the inexperienced. The 
first is a book crowded with technical knowl- 
edge, amplified by simple drawings which ex- 
plain tools and materials necessary in modern 
carpentry, even to the variety of nails most 
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serviceable to 


the ama- 
teur or professional 
craftsman. Its chapter 


on woods, their character 
and cost, durability and 
availability, should be es- 
pecially studied. 
Wall-papers and Paper- 
hanging, by Jennings, 
gives a careful and easily 
comprehended __ descrip- 
tion of modern wall cov- 
erings, with illustrations 
of special designs that 
might be described as 
guiding patterns. These 
are supplemented (besides 
some more or less valua- 
ble matter) by a most 


valuable chapter on 
practical paper-hanging, 
which should be of in- 


calculable aid to the resi- 
dent of isolated districts 
where the services of a 
skilled workman may not 
be secured. 

A woman, in such lo- 


ealities, is often suf- 
ficiently daring to un- 
dertake at least the 


directing of the paper- 
hanging. She has even been known to do the 
work herself when other helpers failed; and 
here her lack of training and general knowl- 
edge is likely to erect for itself a monument 
to her ignorance in the way of false lines, 
so well defined (for the mistakes of the inex- 
perienced are always emphatic) that they 
cannot be obscured. The danger of this 
might all be obviated if the amateur would 
but precede her undertaking by a study of 
the proper lines along which the work should 
be pursued. Not the least valuable feature 
of the book just mentioned is the table for 
estimating the number of rolls of paper re- 
quired to be used in a given room. This 
table makes it possible for the housekeeper to 
order by sample from the stock of a city 
dealer, and frees her at once from the limita- 
tions of the local merchants, or those of the 
travelling agent who takes orders in many of 
the country localities, offering nothing su- 
perior to that of the local stock. 

For the more experienced buyers, and espe- 
cially for the woman who may select from a 
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IN THE CITY SHOP THERE IS AN EMBARRASSMENT OF RICHES, 


diversified market at first hand, but who feels 
a lack of assurance in selecting, Mrs. Can- 
dace Wheeler’s book on Principles of Home 
Decoration will be found resourceful, and, 
too, Miss Lillie Hamilton French’s book on 
Homes and Their Decoration is written with 
a high appreciation of the needs of women 
in the home, and with the authority of one 
who has made her subject a long and con- 
scientious study. It covers many artistic and 
utilitarian problems in household decoration 
which, without it at hand, might perplex the 
less experienced. As for the garden and its 
care, a subject so closely allied to the in- 
terest of the rural home, nothing could be 
of greater aid to the owner of even a half- 
acre of ground than the excellent little hand- 
book recently produced by Samuel Par- 
sons, Jr., and which treats of everything 
about the grounds, from the path to the trees, 
the simple flower-garden, the elaborate ter- 
race, and the treatment of lattices, so often 
necessary for grounds or verandas as a screen 
from passers-by. 
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crocheting, and comes so natural to 
many of us that one would almost think 
we should know how to weave without being 
taught. Why, even some of the birds do a 
kind of weaving in their pretty, irregular 
fashion, and it was probably from the birds 
and other small wild creatures that the 
earliest human mothers took their lessons in 
weaving, and learned to make the mats for 
their babies to sleep on and baskets for 
carrying their food. No one knows how long 
ago these first baskets and mats were woven, 
but in the beginning weaving was done with- 
out looms. Afterwards rude frames were tied 
together and hung from the limbs of trees, 
then softer and more flexible material was 
used and finer fabrics were woven. To this 
day almost the same kind of looms are used 
by the Indians in our far Western country, 
many miles away from the roar and clatter 
of machinery, and on them are woven the 
wonderfully beautiful Navajo blankets for 
which Eastern people are willing to pay such 
large sums. 
If it is natural to weave, it should also be 


ke is easier than sewing or knitting or 
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natural to make one’s own loom, and the pin 
loom is simple in both the making and the 
working, with material usually close at hand. 
The necessary wood you will find at the nearest 
carpenter shop if not in your own home, and 
for the rest, a paper of strong, large-size 
pins, a yard of colored cord, and one ordinary 
carpet-tack are all that is needed. 

Make the frame for the loom of a smooth 
piece of soft pine board fifteen inches long by 
nine inches wide (Fig. 1). Make the heddles 
of two flat sticks nine inches long, half an 
inch wide, and one-eighth of an inch thick 
(Figs. 2 and 3). From another flat stick of 
the same thickness, nine inches long by one 
inch wide, make the shuttle (Fig. 4). 

With a pencil and ruler draw two straight 
lines across the board; the first one inch and 
a half from the top edge, the other two 
inches and a half from the bottom: edge. 
This will make the lines just eleven inches 
apart. On these lines, beginning one inch 
from the side edge of the board, make a row 
of dots exactly one-quarter of an inch apart, 
twenty-nine dots on each line, as in Fig. 1. 
At each corner of the board one inch above 
the upper line and one inch below the lower 
line draw a short line, and on each short line, 
three-quarters of an inch from the side edge, 
make one dot. 

With a small tack-hammer drive a pin in 
each of the twenty-nine dots on each long 
line, and in each single dot on the four 
short lines (Fig. 1). When driving in the 
pins let them all slant evenly outward, the 
ones on the top lines slanting towards the 
upper edge of the board, those on the lower 
lines slanting towards the bottom edge, as in 
Fig. 5. Now lay your board aside where 
nothing will be placed on top of it, and make 
your heddles. The heddles are for lifting the 
threads of the warp so that the shuttle may 
be passed through. One heddle is left per- 
fectly plain, like Fig. 2. The other is cut in 
notches on one edge like Fig. 3. 

Along the entire length of.one of the sticks 
rule a line dividing it exactly in the middle 
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(Fig. 6). On this line, beginning three-quar- 
ters of an inch from the end of the stick, 
mark off spaces one-quarter of an inch apart, 
making thirty-one dots. At the upper edge 
of the stick mark off the same number of 
spaces exactly opposite those on the line, 
then draw straight lines connecting the upper 
and lower dots, extending the first and last 
lines entirely across the stick (Fig. 6). At 
a point on the upper edge, exactly in the 
middle between the first two lines, start a 
slanting line and bring it down to meet the 
second line where it touches the long line. 
Between the second and third lines draw 
another slanting line to meet the first at the 
bottom, forming a V. Leave the third line, 
and make another V at the fourth, and so go 
the length of the heddle, drawing a V at 
every other short line. At the top between 
the V’s make smaller V’s as in Fig. 6. With 
a sharp knife cut out these notches, bring- 
ing the large ones quite down to the middle 
line (Fig. 6). On the end lines just below 
the middle line bore a hole with a small gim- 
let or a hat pin heated red-hot at letter A in 
Fig. 6. Indeed the notches, too, may be made 
with a hat pin by laying the red-hot end 
across the edge of the stick at the top of the 
line, and pressing it down while rubbing it 
back and forth. If you are unused to han- 
dling a knife, burning the notches will be the 
easier way. You can shape and trim them 
off afterwards with the knife. 

Of the third flat stick make the shuttle. 
Curve the corners at each end as in Fig. 4. 
Sharpen one end down to a thin edge and in 
the other end cut an eye two inches long and 
one-quarter of an inch wide (Fig. 4). Cut 
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THE COMPLETE PIN LOOM. 

your yard of colored cord in half, pass the 
end of one piece through one of the holes in 
the notched heddle, the end of the other 
piece through the hole in the opposite end of 
the heddle, and tie each end of the cords to 
one of the pins at the four corners of the 
board, drawing the cords taut. This will 
fasten the heddle in its place across the loom 
(Fig. 1). 

Near the bottom of the board, directly be- 
low the last pin at the right on the long line, 
drive the carpet-tack to serve as a cleat for 
fastening the end of the warp. All that now 
remains to be done is to adjust the warp, and 
your loom will be ready for weaving. The 
threads which extend up and down, or from 
the top to the bottom of the loom, are called 
the warp. Soft, rather coarse knitting-cotton 
makes a good warp for almost anything 
woven on a small loom. 

Tie the end of the warp securely to the 
first pin on the long line at the upper left- 
hand corner of the loom (Fig. 7). Bring 
the string down and around the first two 
pins on the lower line, up again and around 
the second and third pins on the upper line, 
and then down and around the third and 
fourth pins on the lower line. Up again, 
down again, crossing two pins each time, 
back and forth until the last pin on the 
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lower line has _ been 
reached. Wrap the warp 
around this pin several 
times, and then around 
the tack, tying it here 
so that it cannot slip. 
The warp must lie flat on 
the board where it passes 
around the pins, and in 
stringing up it must 
be drawn rather tight, 
though not with sufficient force to pull the 
pins out of place. 

Turn the heddle on edge, the notches up, 
and slip the threads of the warp into the 
notches, one thread in each notch, This, you 
will see, divides the warp into upper and 
lower threads, and forms what is called the 
shed. While the threads are separated take 
the other heddle and darn it in and out above 
the first heddle, taking up the lower threads 
and bringing the heddle over the upper ones 
as in Fig. 8. 
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FIG. 9.—-THE THREADED SHUTTLE. 


The woof is the thread which crosses the 
warp and usually covers it entirely. The 
material to use for woof will depend upon 
what you are going to make. Germantown 
wool is used for the woof of the miniature 
Navajo blanket shown in the illustration. 
The warp is knitting-cotton. 

This is the way to weave a Navajo blanket; 
simpler things you can easily make after 
this first lesson: of Germantown wool yeu 
will need three colors, which are the colors 
most frequently used by the Indians—red 
(scarlet), white, and black, 
about half a hank of each. 
Take four yards of white 
wool, fold one end over a two- 











yard length, fold again and 
push the double end through 
the eye of the shuttle (Fig. 9). 














Tie the long end of the 


3 wool to the first pin at the 


lower left-hand corner of the 
loom, on the long line, ma- 
king a tight knot and pushing 
it down close to the board 
(Fig. 10). 

With the notched heddle on 
edge push the shuttle through 





the shed—that is, between the 
upper and lower threads of 








the warp. Draw it out on the 




















6 other side, then turn the 











heddle down, notched edge 
towards you, and stand the 
plain heddle on edge. This 
will lift the lower threads of 
the warp above the others and 
make them the upper ones. 





THE VARIOUS PARTS OF THE 

















LOOM IN DETAIL. LL 








Push the shuttle back through 
the shed, lay the plain heddle 
flat, and stand up the notched 
heddle. Weaving from the 
left, the notched heddle al- 
ways stands, while the plain 
one lies flat. Weaving from 
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the right, the plain heddle 
stands, and the notched one 
is turned down. 

Do not draw the woof 
tight across the warp. 
When you have passed the 
shuttle through, leave the 
thread like Fig. 10, and 
then push it down firmly 
with your finger-tips until 
it lies close to the pins. A 
coarse comb is very good to 
use for packing the woof, 
and takes the place of what 
is called the lay. While the 
woof is looped out like Fig. 
10, comb it down towards 
you with the comb, and it 
will fit in evenly between 
the threads of the warp. As 
the woof of the Navajo 
blanket must be very tight- 
ly packed, use first the 
comb and then your fingers 
to push it down and make it 
compact. 

Weave back and forth 
until all the wool in the 
shuttle is used. If the end 
of the woof extends beyond 
the last thread of the warp 
on either side, turn it back 
and weave it under and 
over several threads, and 
start a new piece with the 
end just lapping the old. 
The ends of the woof must never be allowed 
to extend beyond the warp. It is not neces- 
sary to tie the new piece of woof; the tight 
packing will hold it in place. 

In this case the new woof must be of the 
red wool. Weave it across twice, or once 
over and back, making a very narrow red 
stripe, then cut it off and thread the shuttle 
with white. Weave the white twice across, then 
change to black and weave a stripe one-quar- 
ter of an inch wide. Above the black weave 
another narrow white stripe and another 
narrow red one. Put a long thread of white 
wool in the shuttle, and weave a white stripe 
one inch wide. You will have to thread the 
shuttle twice for this, as too long a thread 
will make so large a bunch it will be difficult 
to pass it through the shed. After the white 
stripe weave another black, white, and red 
stripe like the first, then another inch-wide 





A MINIATURE NAVAJO BLANKET. 


white stripe. Once more weave a black, a 
white, and a red stripe. Begin with the 
narrow black, follow with the narrow white, 
and then weave a wider red stripe, taking the 
thread four times across. After the red the 
narrow white, and then the narrow. black 
stripe. 

This last stripe is the lower border of the 
central pattern of the blanket, where your 
weaving will become more difficult, and at 
the same time more interesting. 

Thread the shuttle with a long piece of red 
wool and weave once across from the left, 
turn back and weave through five threads of 
the warp, draw the shuttle out, and weave 
back again to the edge; again weave through 
the five threads, then back, as shown at B 
in Fig. 11. Turn here and do not take up 
the last thread of the warp; pass the shuttle 
under three threads, turn on the next thread 
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FIG. 8. —PUTTING IN THE SECOND HEDDLE. 
and bring it back under four threads (C), 
once more under the three threads, turning 
on the next as before, but passing back under 
two threads only. Turn on the, next thread 
(D), and pass under three. Back under two 
threads (E), turn as before on the next 
thread under two, turn, back under two (F), 
turn, under one, turn on the next, under two 
(G), turn, under one, turn on the next, back 
under two, and unthread the shuttle, leaving 
the woof hanging. 

Begin with a new piece of red wool, follow 
the same direction, and weave another red 
point on the next five threads, then a third 
one which will take in the last warp thread on 
the left. You will notice in the diagram 
that the woof always turns twice on the same 
thread of warp. 

When the three red points are finished 
fill in the spaces between with black (Fig 13), 
then continue to weave the black up into 
points as you did the red, making two whole 
and two half black diamonds. Leave the 
woof quite loose when you make a turn in 
weaving, and the space left between the red 
and black will fill up in packing. 

Take up the end of the red wool left at the 
top of the first red point, and weave in the 
space between the half and first black dia- 
mond, then break off. Take the next red end 
and fill in between the two whole diamonds 
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and the next, and fill in between the whole 
and the last half diamond. This will give 
you a pattern of black diamonds on a red 
ground. Weave the last of the red woof once 
across, then break off and weave a black, 
white, and red stripe like the one forming 
the lower border of the pattern. Finish the 
blanket with the wide white stripes and nar- 
row colored ones like those below the centre 
pattern. 

To take the work from the loom cut the 
threads between the pins at the top of the 
loom and, with quick but gentle jerks, pull 
it off the lower row of pins. Tie together the 
first and third loose ends of the warp close 
to the edge of the blanket, then the second 
and fourth threads, and so on across, then cut 
the ends off rather close to the knots. 

The little Navajo blanket woven in this 
way will closely resemble the real Indian 
blanket in texture, pattern, and colors. 

Blankets for dolls’ beds may also be woven 
of fine white wool and finished with a pretty 
pink or blue border at each end. A _ wash- 
cloth, soft and pleasant to the touch, you 
can weave in half an hour with candle-wick 
for woof. This should not be packed tightly, 
but woven with rather a loose mesh. Then 









































FIG. 10.—STARTING THE WOOF. 


there are cunning little rag rugs to be made 
for the dolls’ house, with colored rags for the 
woof. But so many materials can be woven 
on your home-made loom, that it will be a 
pleasure for you to discover them for your- 


self. 
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June to have the great pleasure of going abroad for the first time, 

a few hints as to a steamer outfit may be useful. First, remember 
that an Atlantic voyage, unless to one of the Italian ports, is a very cool 
one even in midsummer, and warm wraps are a necessity. Second, a 
steamer is a very dirty place, and one should bear that in mind in select- 
ing clothes for the voyage. On no account take duck skirts or, indeed, 
wash gowns of any description. A thick, dark short skirt with flannel shirt- 
waists to wear with it will be found the most suitable attire. A knitted golf 
jacket will be a comfort to walk the decks in, and a thick cape will be 
a welcome covering when in the steamer-chair. One’s feet are much in 
evidence on shipboard, and girls are prone to yield to the temptation of low 
shoes and open-work stockings, but this is a great mistake. A good thick 
pair of boots, either laced or buttoned, will be found much more comforta- 
ble, as decks are not only always dirty, but often also very sloppy. For 
head covering there is nothing more convenient than a soft felt hat. The 
brim can be turned up at the back when one’s head is laid back in a 
steamer-chair, and the shade it affords the eyes is a great relief from the 
glare of the sky and sea. For dinner and evening in the saloon, a longer 
skirt and a bright silk waist will be found quite sufficient dress. Now, in 
closing, one word of advice: Be very slow in making ship acquaintances. 
Remember that, after all, the largest steamer is a limited space, and that 
tiresome or undesirable acquaintances are not easily shaken off. This does 
not mean that you need be either rude or haughty. A cheery “Good morn- 
ing!” comes amiss to no one, but remember that it is wise to observe for a 
day or two your fellow passengers before passing beyond the exchange of 
formal greetings. 

There is a very pretty salad for a girls’ luncheon. Make a strong stock 
jelly, seasoned to suit. Color it a delicate green with a few drops of the 
vegetable coloring preparation which is used for icings. Set this on the ice 
in a fancy mould. When cold, place this form of clear, green jelly on a 
platter and surround with lettuce leaves and grape-fruit sections with the skin 
removed. This salad is eaten with a mayonnaise and will be found as delicious 
as it is pretty. 

Each month the magazines contain such charming pictures, that one longs 
to save them. The question always is, “how?” If they are put in a scrap- 
book they are never looked at. Framing is so expensive. The result is that 
most of us tack them on the walls with pins. They soon become soiled and 
erelong they have ceased to be a pleasure. If one is energetic and industrious 
the pictures are framed in passe-partout, which can be done as well at home 
as in a shop. The glass, however, is quite an expense, and I am sure many 
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girls will be glad to know of a way of getting their glass for almost nothing. ~ 
It seems that photographers keep their negatives only a few months. They 
are then sold as old glass by the pound, the general price being two or 
three cents a pound. These negatives come in all sizes. The picture on the 
glass is very easily cleaned off with a little alcohol. 

The modern girl with her neat short skirt, trim shirt-waist, and convenient 
dress-suit case is the very embodiment of independence, and little can she 
realize the conventions that hampered her great-grandmother. Take the 
mere matter of dress alone. Seventy-five years ago no young woman could 
venture on even the shortest journey without a mountain of hand-luggage. 
The hats and “scoop bonnets” of that period were so enormous that each 
required a separate box, and even very young women wore elaborate lace 
adornments for the head on dress occasions, and to protect these one must 
have a “calashe.” This was a silk structure made to fold back like a 
buggy top! All these easily crushed articles must travel singly and alone, 
while gowns were packed into one or more of the singularly small hair or 
leather trunks of the period. No wonder a jingle of 1834 describes the young 
woman as travelling with 


Red box, green box, leather trunk and rundle, 
Big box, little box, bandbox and bundle! 


How ever did great-grandma, in her tight skirts, short waist, and elbow 
sleeves look after the moving of all this impedimenta? and what happened 
to her when the tiny, thin kid slippers were wet through, as must often have 
been the case? 

So much for dress—and now for conventions. A most interesting old lady 
of eighty-three assures the writer that when she was young it was an unheard- 
of thing for a lady to go into a bank alone. When business made such a 
visit an absolute necessity she was always escorted by a male relative, and 
as quickly as possible smuggled into the private offices and thus secured from 
public gaze! For some reason which it is now difficult to fathom, a druggist’s 
or “apothecary’s” shop, as it was called then, came under the same ban. 
No lady could go alone or even with another of her own sex to any public 
eating-house or tavern. When the girls of that time went to town shopping 
they took a few cookies with them in their reticule, I suppose, and with 
these kept off starvation. There were also severe though unwritten laws as 
to which side of a street a lady might walk upon at certain hours of the 
day, etc., but these seem, like modern city ordinances, to have varied with 
localities. The dear old lady already quoted tells me that in one city, in her 
youth, no lady could be seen on the business streets after twelve, noon. No 
matter what you might have forgotten when you were down-town, no matter 
how vitally important it was for you to have another half-yard of silk, unless 
some servant could do the errand for you it must remain undone! 

Yes! girls of to-day have much to be thankful for in the freedom and inde- 
pendence of their lives, but let them take great care not to abuse their liberty. 
That “eternal vigilance is the price of liberty ” is as true of the conventions 
of life as of its governments. Liberty for women has been won by good 
sense and circumspect conduct, and it now remains with this generation 














FOR GIRLS 


to take care that their deportment shall be such that the pendulum shall not 
swing the other way. 

The girl about to graduate this June will have much good advice bestowed 
upon her—more, perhaps, than she altogether cares for. Nevertheless, I think 
she will be really glad to have a few hints as to class photographs and 
groups. An artist friend with much experience in practical photography is 
kind enough to give us the following counsel: First of all, don’t have the old- 
fashioned group. Who does not know these unsatisfactory pictures in which 
those in the back row are standing up and scowling fearfully in the bright 
light which is needed for the foreground; those in the middle row are seated 
and smirking complacently because they have the only good place in the 
picture; while the poor unfortunates in front are all legs and arms and feet, 
which they appear to be vainly trying to conceal! All this can be done 
away with and a really artistic and satisfactory result be obtained by the 
simple process of each member of the class having her picture taken sepa- 
rately. These are then grouped by the photographer and rephotographed by 
him in any size required. The pictures taken of each individual should 
be head and shoulders alone. If the class is a large one the photographer 
will group the heads, probably, in an oval or circle, but if small a very effect- 
ive picture may be made of an irregular row. So much for groups. Now for 
individual pictures in the graduating gown. Nothing is so pretty for this as 
a platinum, panel size. “Do beg the girls,” says my artist friend, “not 
to carry their diplomas; and if they think they must carry flowers, to con- 
tent themselves with a single rose instead of a huge bouquet.” The hair, too, 
should be considered, when having this picture taken; bear in mind that in 
future years you will want it to look as you did as a schoolgirl, so wear 
your hair as you always have done, the more simply arranged the better. 
Of course a “panel” picture means a standing position. Take care that 
you do not throw yourself back on your heels or stand with your weight all 
on one foot. If you think of these things you will greatly help the photogra- 
pher when he poses you. 

What old-fashioned folk called “tricks” of speech or manner are de- 
plorably easy to assume and extremely difficult to break off. Several to which 
girls are more or less prone are these: repetition of a sentence or the point 
of a story, telling it over again almost in the same breath; the usage of “ you 
know ” or “don’t you know?” for emphasis; and beginning a laugh with such 
haste that it entangles itself in the speech, and the final words are delivered 
in a giggle. All these and similar mannerisms may be more readily dropped 
in youth than later in life, and every girl would be wise to watch herself lest 
she fall into them or their like. 

Any girl who knows even a little about painting on china can make a very 
welcome and inexpensive graduating present to the boys of her brother’s 
class by giving them class buttons. For this button buy the medium-sized 
stud which comes ready to be painted for shirt-waist sets. They may be 
procured anywhere, and cost only a few cents a dozen. Make a narrow border 
of gold, inside that a circle of small dots of the class color (this gives what 
is known as the jewel effect}; and in the centre paint the school monogram 
and class number. This idea can be carried out in sleeve buttons for girls 
also. These buttons are very effective and much less expensive than class pins. 
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year more often in the country than in 

the city. Happy the bride who has a 
lovely home of her own among the June 
roses! Still, even though one lives in a rent- 
ed house, it is possible to have a pretty, 
homelike wedding, while the suburban bride 
who has dreaded asking her friends to come 
to her by rail or trolley may now congratulate 
herself that in doing so she is carrying out 
the latest dictate of fashion. The bride who 
thinks her city home best, after all, for her 
wedding, must bring the country to her by 
having the house a bower of flowers and 
green with masses of potted palms about. 

Quite often the 
country wedding is 
somewhat in the na- 
ture of a lawn party, 
for the piazzas and 
lawns are arranged to 
invite the guests to 
leave the house. One 
lovely wedding party 
this summer will make 
use of a white-painted 
and vine - draped per- 
gola, a long series of 
double columns, end- 
ing in a semicircle in 
which the* bridal party 
will receive. This may 
be a suggestion to other brides who can easi- 
ly have something simple and inexpensive 
erected on a spacious lawn in time for the 
wedding. 

A noon wedding calls for a substantial wed- 
ding breakfast, suitable for guests made hun- 
gry by the exertions of the morning; the 
afternoon wedding demands something less 
heavy, more like the refreshments served at 
a reception; while for the evening wedding 
the refreshments may depend somewhat upon 
the number of guests—if a large number are 
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FROZEN ARDSLEY SALAD. 


invited they should be the same as those 
served in the afternoon, while for an informal 
evening wedding they may be very simple, 
only salads, ices, cakes, and coffee. 

In arranging for the breakfast, have one 
centre-table as handsomely decorated as possi- 
ble, and if the guests are not too numerous 
have small tables arranged in the rooms ad- 
joining the dining-room, as well as in the 
dining-room itself, so that there may be no 
crowding. The piazza is a favorite place in 
which to arrange the tables, if it is very wide. 

As to the flowers, the first thought will, of 
course, be to use June roses. But if the bride 
happens to like things just a little different 
from other people she 
may depart from the 
use of the usual flower. 
One of the most effect- 
ive decorations imagi- 
nable may be arranged 
by using sweet-peas, 
having one color for 
each room. White, of 
course, for the room 
in which the bridal 
party stands; pale 
pink in the next; rose 
pink in the dining- 
room; lavender in the 
library; crimson in the 
halls; and so on. 
Nothing is prettier, especially when plenty of 
delicate green is used with them. 

Or, in a country wedding, daisies may be 
used all over the house. Indeed, they should 
not be used at all except as the one flower; 
but if they are everywhere they are a wise 
choice. Or, here is something new for some 
one who wishes neither roses, daisies, nor 
sweet-peas; nothing less than a clover wed- 
ding. 

Cover the balustrade with vines and bank 
all the mantels with ferns. Hang the door- 











A BRIDE’S DINNER 


ways with long even strings of smilax or some 
similar green, and tie these back with other 
strands of green—not with satin ribbons. The 
day before the wedding have quantities of 
white clover gathered and tied in small 
bunches of even size, the stems being trimmed 
evenly also. These will keep fresh better if 
kept in water in a cool, dark place than if 
gathered the day they are needed. On the 
morning of the wedding have bunches fasten- 
ed to the balustrade and up and down the 
green strands in the doorways, not too near 
together, and irregularly, perhaps a dozen 
bunches to a door, Put loose, long-stemmed 
clovers in the ferns on the mantels, and fill 
bowls with them for the tables. Use a tall 
vase filled with them for the bridal party’s 
table, and bowls for the other tables. Do not 
use any red clover, but confine your choice 
to white. Let the bride and bridesmaids carry 
bunches of it mixed with maidenhair ferns, 
but no flowers at all, as the clover blossoms 
are too small to be effective except close at 
hand. 

The gift of the groom to the bride should 
be a four-leaved clover in pearls, diamonds, or 
green or white enamel, edged with tiny dia- 
monds. To the ushers he may give small 
green-enamel clovers which are to be worn at 
the wedding, while the bride may give similar 
pins to her bridesmaids, also to be worn. The 
maid of honor must find a fresh four-leaved 
clover for the bride’s slipper, and some one 
or more in the secret must give a crystal 
and gold clock with a four-leaved clover em- 
bedded in the crystal ball which forms the 
pendulum, that all the hours of the married 
life just beginning may be fortunate. 

The central table in the dining-room from 
which the breakfast is to be served, or the 
large table at which all are to sit, must be 
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WEDDING-BELL FOR ICES. 


in the form of the same clover leaf. The 
ices, and possibly one dish, must-also be -like 
green clovers, with perhaps the sandwiches 
cut out with a clover cutter. The wedding- 
cake boxes may be ordered of this same shape. 
Here is a suitable menu for the breakfast: 


Bouillon, with watercress sandwiches. 
Cold salmon with cucumber sauce. 
Large vol-au-vent filled with creamed sweet- 
breads and mushrooms. 

Squab with French pease. 

Chicken mousse with green mayonnaise, 
jellied; cheese puffs. 

Ices in fancy shapes; cakes. 

Coffee; crystallized fruits; bonbons; ete. 


This menu may be used with any flow- 
ers, but if clover is selected, substitute the 
Swedish timbales suggested later for the vol- 
au-vent, and fill with sweetbreads, and have 
the ices in clover shape. If the day is hot, 
serve the bouillon iced and slightly jellied; 
the safer way is to prepare it the day before 
it is needed, and if, when it is cold, it does not 
set, add a little gelatine. 
Be sure to season well 
with salt, Cayenne, lemon 
juice, and a little wine, 
so that it will not be in- 
sipid. Spread thin bread- 
and-butter with chopped 
watercress mixed with a 
very little mayonnaise; 
roll, and put in each 
sandwich a sprig of cress 
at each end. 

For the cucumber 
sauce take one cup of 
chopped cucumber, one 
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CHICKEN MOUSSE WITH GREEN MAYONNAISE. 


teaspoonful of salt, one of chopped parsley, 
one of minced onion, two tablespoonfuls tar- 
ragon vinegar or lemon juice. Mix, drain in 
a colander, and just before serving stir in two 
secant cups of whipped cream. After slicing 
carefully the boiled salmon arrange one piece 
on each plate and put a spoonful of sauce on 
top, with a lemon quarter and a sprig of 
parsley. 

The cases for the vol-au-vent may be pur- 
chased ready to fill, or they may be made to 
order at a good baker’s; or at home, with a 
proper mould. The birds which form the 
next course may be either hot or cold, as the 
day suggests; if hot, serve on toast dipped in 
pan gravy. The mousse is a delightful form 
of salad, and with the green mayonnaise 
serves well for the table, one mould standing 
on each end or side. To make it, this recipe, 
which serves ten, must be multiplied: prepare 
one cup of boiled, chopped, and pounded 
chicken cold; one tablespoonful of paté de 
foie gras; one tablespoonful of sherry. Mix, 
and let this stand while you beat the yolks of 
two eggs, and pour over them a cup of hot, 
strained chicken stock, and add a little salt 
and paprika. Mix with the chicken and cook 
one minute. When cool add one cup of 
whipped cream and one tablespoonful of gela- 
tine dissolved in a little water, and the whites 
of three well-beaten eggs. Put all together 
and pack in a wet mould and set on ice for 
six hours. 

To a cup of stiff mayonnaise add enough 
green vegetable coloring-paste to give a pret- 
ty color, and a heaping teaspoonful of gela- 
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tine dissolved, and set 
in small moulds. When 
the mousse is turned out, 
two or three.of these are 
to be sliced to put on the 
mousse, and the rest are 
to stand around it. There 
may be small shells, such 
as come for cream puffs, 
filled with cream cheese 
wet with French dress- 
ing served with this, or 
cheese straws may be used. 

If your table is green 
and white, have pistache 
nuts, salted, in small sil- 
ver or glass dishes; or try 
pignolas, California pine 
nuts. Have some pretty 
green crystallized fruits 
on the table, and green and white bonbons, 
and small cakes, iced in green. The edges of 
the timbale moulds may also be dipped in 
powdered parsley. 

For an afternoon or evening wedding when 
lighter refreshments are desired, this menu 
will serve: 


Cream of clam soup in cups. 
Deviled crabs, with sauce tartare. 
Sweetbread croquettes with pease in Swedish 
timbale-moulds. 

Frozen Ardsley salad. 

Tee-cream in wedding-bells; cakes. 
Coffee. Bonbons. 


If the crabs are not to be had, substitute 
lobster Newburg for them. Have the cro- 
quettes very small; get a timbale-iron at any 
good hardware-shop—for a clover wedding 
get a clover-shaped mould,—dip in a cup of 
batter after heating well, and then in the hot 
fat. Take off the cup which will form and 
drain on paper. These are easily made after 
a few trials. 

The salad is new and delicious. Mix well 
four cream cheeses with a glass of red currant 
Bar-le-Due. Press into small moulds, pack in 
empty ice-cream bricks, and bury in ice and 
salt for four hours. Turn out on lettuce 
hearts and cover with French dressing. 

The ices may be served in exquisite wed- 
ding-bells each of which conceals a paper case, 
while on top is a bunch of orange blossoms 
tied with a satin ribbon. The whole makes 
the prettiest thing possible for a wedding. 














HYSICIANS say, as one told an amateur nurse recently, that the use 
Pp of cracked ice, to hold in the mouth and allay thirst, has entirely 

been superseded by glycerine and lemon juice in equal parts. The 
ice, it has been found, but renders the mouth more parched, as does (to use 
a familiar example of childhood) the eating of snow. The lemon juice 
and glycerine is likewise recommended for a slight cough, which it will do 
much to relieve, besides being extremely agreeable to the taste. 

Heads of other families may like to know what one mother did in an 
emergency. Her five-year-old boy upset a pitcher of boiling water over 
one shoulder, and, while she sent post-haste for the doctor, she also ran to 
the store-room for salad oil and to her washstand for a bottle of lime- 
water a dentist had recommended for use on the teeth. Mixing equal 
parts of the oil and lime-water, she soaked a cloth in the resultant and bound 
up the wound. When the physician arrived he said she had done really all 
that was necessary, and her prompt action had saved the little patient much 
suffering which his later arrival could not have averted wholly. 

Southern negroes are more and more in demand in Northern kitchens in 
the present increasingly vain demand for white servants. Sometimes odd 
specimens of incapacity apply; sometimes they display a scarcely imaginable 
ignorance of how the simplest housework should be done, One girl who 
called herself a cook fried bacon, but, when told to fry eggs with it, beat 
them slightly after breaking into a bowl, and poured the frothing mass 
into the hot fat. It was not an omelette; it was not scrambled eggs. It was 
simply a mess. 

Another colored girl in the same household swept a room, according to 
directions, but thereupon departed. To her mistress’s query whether she 
had afterwards dusted she turned great eyes of utter bewilderment. “ Why, 
no, ma’am, ah ain’t,” she stammered, as if in haste to clear her skirts of 
such an imputation. And the room bore witness to the truth of her asser- 
tion. Evidently she knew the uses, roughly, of a broom. But those of a 
dust-cloth were completely beyond her experience. And yet she asked—and 
received—the wages of a competent all-around family servant, qualified to do 
the entire work of the house. 

Every cook has her own recipe for coffee, but one, at least, was not too 
old, after years of experience, to learn a new and better method than that 

j already in vogue in her household. She had long followed her mother’s 
recommended plan of mixing the coffee, in the proportion of a tablespoonful 
to a cup when prepared, in the pot with a little crushed egg-shell and enough 
cold water to stir it to a smooth paste. Then a little boiling water was 
added, the whole boiled up quickly, and boiling water added in the correct 
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proportion. Lately she has become convinced that the following rule is safer, 
easier, and yields better results. She mixes the coffee—a tablespoonful to each 
cup desired—with cold water in the required quantity, has it set where it 
will boil rapidly, removes at once from the fire, and pours through a strainer 
from the grounds. It is strong, clear, and entirely satisfactory. 

Who does not know the bother and often the impossibility of making 

mayonnaise which thickens properly, because of the necessity of adding the 
oil only drop by drop? One woman has entirely overcome this difficulty of 
late, and now is vexed to think she has so long suffered from it with the 
simple remedy close at hand. She bought a five-cent medicine-dropper; with 
| this she can add the oil as it should be, with unerring precision. 
All of us are familiar with okra as a vegetable, or as the foundation for 
the ever-popular “gumbo” soup, but its use as a salad may be as new to 
many readers as it was to the writer when first encountered recently. The 
okra is cooked very slowly and thoroughly. After it has been well chilled 
on ice it is cut into inch lengths or a little longer. It is used in con- 
junction with romaine or lettuce, and eaten with a French dressing. This 
makes a delicious salad, and one especially adapted for the summer season, 
as it is more substantial than a plain lettuce salad, and helps out a menu de- 
prived of meat. 

Here is a recipe for old-fashioned seed cakes taken from a manuscript 
book dated 1831: One pound of flour, two cups of sugar, one cup of butter, 
one cup of milk in which has been dissolved one teaspoonful of cooking- 
soda, one tablespoonful of cinnamon, and carraway seeds to taste. Rub 
your butter and sugar together, add the milk, then cinnamon, then flour, 
and last of all stir in a generous quantity of carraway seeds. If it is not 
stiff enough to roll out thin, a little more flour may be added after it is 
on the pastry-board. These will be found delicious for five-o’clock tea. 

As the time draws near for moving the family into summer quarters, 
the systematic housewife begins to look over her lists. What she will need 
to take with her depends, of course, largely on what she expects to do. If 
she is moving into her own summer cottage the problem is simple, as she 
knows then just what she will find there, and in what condition she will 
find it. If, however, she is taking a furnished cottage, it is altogether a 
different matter. A prudent woman will, if possible, inspect the house and 
furniture with care some weeks before the move. She will then probably 
find that many articles which looked well on the inventory are either quite 
useless or entirely unadapted to her needs. Many highly necessary articles 
may be missing altogether. To know just what is needed before moving in 
will shorten the task of settling immensely. Should the move be made to 
a summer boarding-place, the lists are still a necessity. Just sit down some 
evening and think of all the things that you wanted when you were away 
last summer, and which you vowed (at the time) you would never again 
be without. A small alcohol-lamp will be found most useful. Don’t forget 
an air cushion. Where there are small children a portable bath-tub is almost 
a necessity. So one could go on for pages, but, after all, each woman must 
think out her own wants as they have been taught her by experience. It 
is much easier to take what one needs with one than to have to send for it. 
The moral being make your lists before you pack. 
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A very appetizing breakfast or supper dish sent by a Scotch friend is 
known in its native land as “kegeree”: One teacupful freshly boiled rice, 
two soft-boiled eggs, half a finnan-haddie, two tablespoonfuls butter. Mix 
together and put into a mould to steam. 

It is very annoying, just as the summer has begun and it takes an ef- 
fort of the imagination to believe that it will ever be cold again, to have 
one’s attention directed to furs! Yet this is the time that the wise and 
prudent woman will take to have her furs remodelled or put in order for the 
coming winter. Not only is the work done now for less money than later, 
but it is done more carefully than if left to the season of rush in the au- 
tumn. The styles in furs for the coming season are settled as early as 
April or May, so one runs no risk on that score. Furs can be altered and 


‘yenovated more than most women realize. Sometimes a muff and boa can 
“be put together to make a stole or cape, thus making it necessary to pur- 


chase only a new muff instead of an entire set. Where there are two or 
more little girls in a family, the furs may be put together and thus make 
one really nice set instead of two or three half-worn ones. In many places 
when they have remodelled furs they will store them for the summer at 
a small charge, or, if it is preferred, will pack them in moth-proof bags 
and return them either to the town address or to a storage company. When 
furs are made over insist upon all pieces, however small, being returned. 
In these days of fur and lace combination, even small bits of fur may be 
utilized on hats or bonnets or even on fancy waists. 

At a luncheon recently the hostess entertained her guests by reading ex- 
tracts from the letters of a sister recently married and now keeping house 
in Germany. The different ways of doing and managing gave rise to much 
discussion, but what seemed to arouse more surprise than anything else was 
the late supper entertaining. “We went to a supper after the opera at 
Baron X.’s,” wrote Mrs. Z., “a most elaborate affair. We did not get home 
until after three.” “How can they keep servants?” exclaimed one of the 
listeners, and there was a little chorus of, “ Yes! how can they?” all around 
the table. Then our hostess, who had herself lived in the “ Fatherland,” ex- 
plained that all the guests were expected to “tip” the servants, and the 
more company the more money for the household staff. That gave rise to 
a very interesting discussion as to giving to the servants in the house where 
one is entertained. All agreed that if they stayed at a house overnight or 
longer, they gave to the chambermaid and waitress, or butler, as the case 
might be; where they differed widely was as to the proper amount. The 
seale ran from half a dollar apiece to two dollars. One woman said: “I 
don’t like the idea at all that my friends should pay for service they have 
in my house. I pay good wages, and I have tried to stop the maids from 
receiving gratuities, but it is no use; either they take them on the sly or 
they get discontented and leave.” Another said: “Well, I am perfectly 
willing to give, but I do wish we could have a fixed tariff. Sometimes 
what I give is received with such sublime hauteur that I feel as if I had 
offered a penny to a duke! At another time the gratitude of the recipient 
is so great that [ am sure I have given too much and set a bad precedent.” 
We all agreed that a nice little schedule of rates would be most welcome, 
but who was to draw it up? 
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MRS. BENHAM. “ Now, In OTHER worDs—” 
BENHAM. “ THERE AREN’T ANY; YOU’VE USED THEM ALL.” 





“Dip you GET 
ISHED IN SCHOOL TO-DAY?” 
*“ YEP; THE TEACHER DIDN’I CATCH ME ONCE.” 


ALONG 


WITHOUT BEING PUN- 


THE FIRST ESSENTIAL 

Betry. “So Maud is engaged? Well, I’m 
sorry for the man. She doesn’t know the first 
thing about keeping house.” 

Besste. “ Oh yes, she does.” 

Berry. “I’d like to know what.” 

Besste. “ The first thing is to get a man to 
keep house for.” 





AFTER THE PLAY 
He. “ Do you believe in evolution?” 
Sue. “ Yes, indeed! Isn’t it inspiring to think 
there is nothing but fifty cents between man and 
the oyster?” 





HEARD AT THE DOOR 
Tue Fox-rerrter. “ They say he dresses in very 
bad taste.” 
Tue Buwt-rerrier. “ Not at all. 


The piece of 
trouser I got was most delicious.” 
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MOTHER. “ Tuere, ETHEL, DON’T cry. THE SPANKING HURT MOTHER MORE THAN IT DID YOU.” 
ETHEL. “I KNow Ir. THAT’s wHaT I’M CRYING FOR.” 


JUST SO 
“ Pa, what is intuition?” 
“ Merely the feminine of suspicion, my son.” 














a 


CLIENT (AFTER PAUSE). “HAVE You NO 
OPINION TO EXPRESS IN REGARD TO MY CASE, SIR?” 

LAWYER. “I HAVE, SIR, IF YOU'LL KINDLY 
PREPAY THE EXPRESS CHARGES!” 





A REFLECTION x 
Tue Anater. “They told me the fishing was \ 
pretty good around here.” “Is REGGIE PAYING AS MUCH ATTENTION TO 
Tue Native. “ Well, so it is. Everybody don’t you As EVER?” 
have to go home with nothin’ but excuses.” “No. WE’RE MARRIED Now!” 
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i . EDITORIAL COMMENT === 
4 The Future of Dress 
S women advance in the scale of progress, will they leave the love of dress 


behind? Fifty-odd years ago, when the first women’s-rights conventions 

met in New England, this did not seem a debatable question. Short 
hair and bloomers characterized the feminine champions of the cause. Dress 
was proclaimed as one of the vanities from which the sex was to be eman- 
cipated. But fifty years have passed; and now Miss Susan B. Anthony, in 
her gracious and serene old age, wears point-lace, like any other woman 
fortunate enough to possess it. The leaders of a suffrage convention and 
those of a whist club could be shaken up together nowadays, and no one would 
know which was which, as far as their clothes were concerned. The advanced 
woman no longer cuts her hair short, and the speaker at a woman’s club is 
often the most daintily gowned woman in the room. 

Yet though the question seems doubtful in the face of these facts, there 
are others no less striking. Women’s dress-is tenfold more comfortable than 
it used to be. The shirt-waist and the short skirt have apparently come to 
stay; and man has never invented anything as comfortable for himself, in 
the whole history of costume. Tight lacing has practically disappeared, and 
common-sense shoes are as popular as French heels used to be. All this may 
be only a cycle in the ages of fashion; but it looks as if certain ideals were 
liable to abide. The love‘of dress may never be left behind, no matter how 
far the woman of the future progresses. But the Eternal Feminine, so to 
speak, once loved dress not wisely, but too well. To-day she loves it well, but 
with a developing wisdom that will make her master, and not servant, of its 
changes and caprices. 

Rational dress always follows existing conditions. Bloomers were abstract. 
Nobody needed them; they were as useless as sixteen flounces, without even 
the charm of vanity to recommend them. The bicycle revived bloomers, and 
women then accepted them, to some extent, for the first time. But the short 
skirt proved itself better, and they faded into oblivion when the cycle craze 
passed. Business and professional conditions to-day have created the com- 
fortable and stylish suit of the business woman. There is no longer any 
point in the story of the small girl who said to her mother, “Oh, mother, look 
at, that woman! Is she very, very poor, to wear such shabby clothes?” and 
received the answer, “She is either very rich, dear, or very poor, or very 
literary.” 

The dress of the future will follow the conditions of the futuré woman. It 
is prettier and daintier to-day than it ever was, and as long as women con- 
tinue pretty and dainty there is little fear that the graces of costume will 
vanish. It would be a grayer world if they did. Dress reform always has a 
field. But when it is a reform against nature, no one need worry lest it 
should succeed. Dress is safe in the hands of the women of to-day, and ought 
to be safer still in the hands of the women of to-morrow. The alarmist has 
small cause for fear on that score. 
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The Mischief of Statistics 

HE announcement that the director of the Yale “commons” has been 
obliged to put up the price of meals to $4 50 a week henceforth, and that 
at the old price of a dollar or so less the college has lost twenty thousand 
dollars a year, will doubtless fill the hearts of many patient housekeepers 
with unspoken gratitude. For years the American housewife has been suffer- 
ing from the baleful activity of the man of statistics, who proves conclusively 
in the columns of endless periodicals that three dollars a week will feed any- 
body royally, and that a delightful dinner may be given for two dollars and a 
half, including flowers. A great peace comes to harassed souls when a 
thoroughly equipped organization like Yale gives up the struggle, and frankly 

owns defeat by raising prices. 

No man can now read statistics from his newspaper to the wife of his 
bosom, urging her to feed the family on fifty cents a day. If one Yale stu- / 
dent, in a great cooperative dining-hall, costs $4 50 a week to feed, that 

< settles the previous question. Young couples who have already married on 
a statistical basis cannot, of course, be saved from debt and misery, but 
others may be warned. It may even be hoped that newspaper menus for 
dinners of eight, composed chiefly of salted almonds, croquettes, and nut 


salad, may pass into innocuous desuetude. A square meal, in these days of yy 

high prices, is a square meal, to be respected and paid for accordingly. y 
A periodical ostensibly devoted to the interests of the American home 

once published statistics showing how a man and wife and two children had Vp 

lived comfortably on two hundred dollars a year. The misery caused by those N 


statistics, over the whole broad land, was beyond computation. These facts 
from Yale, we hope, will cheer the survivors. 





An Outside Interest 

HE home woman is the indispensable woman. It has been wisely re- f 
marked that we could do without the women who have made careers for 
themselves in all other directions; but without the home woman we should 
have to shut up shop at once. The home-maker is the absolutely necessary 

element, the woman the world cannot do without. 

It is a pity, therefore, that the home woman allows herself, so often, to 
fail of her full development and reward. She is apt to be so unselfish and 


so conscientious that she lets the four walls of home narrow about her. The 
“household” woman, as she has been called, does not get enough exercise 





every day, nor does she breathe enough of the outside air of thought and 
action to refresh her spirit. 

The simplest remedy is that of at least one outside interest. The woman 
who takes up one hobby, one charity, one line of work beyond her household 
cares, and follows it steadily, will find that it brings freshness and power 
with it. It becomes both outlook and inflow to her. The study and collection 
of old china, reading up a special subject, making a garden, any one of 
these, if pursued thoroughly, will bring her in touch with others and open 
vistas of interest unendingly. And the woman with a hobby grows old so 
slowly that she often never grows old at all, but keeps to the last that fresh- 
ness of interest which is the mark of youth. 


« 
i 
: 
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Nots.—When ordering patterns readers are cautioned to send number and size of pattern desired, together with full address, 


including street, city, and State, legibly written. 
postage stamps, postal note, or check. 
advertisement pages 


In all cases money must accompany order. 
For terms for the cutting of special patterns not shown in the pages of this department, see 
Owing to the great increase in the Bazar’s circulation, and the consequent increase in the sales of patterns, it 


Remittances must made in form of 


is more than ever necessary that purchasers should be most careful in ordering,in order to avoid possibility of mistakes and delay. 
An order biank will be found in the advertising pages at the back of the magazine. 





PLAIN BATISTE SHIRT-WAIST. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 460. 


BATISTE SUMMER COSTUME 
HE new shape for muslin skirts, which 
gives the 1830 effect of a full, gathered 
skirt, is made with groups of narrow 
ruffles and a slight sweep around the sides 
and back, The model has a seam at the 
centre of the front and another at the centre 
of the back. The skirt, from belt to hem, is 
in one piece, with the possibility, therefore, 
of using any style of trimming preferred. It 
is illustrated here with three groups of tiny 
lace-edged ruffles, which is one of the most 
favored designs. 
The skirt is cut in six gores, each having 
a slope which reduces the quantity of ma- 
terial around the hips and waist, making a 
much more graceful effect than the old-fash- 
ioned straight skirt of the 1830 style. 
The waist is really a shirt-waist, but the 
pleats or tucks are suitable for a much more 





BATISTE SUMMER COSTUME. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 460. 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure, and 22, 23, 
24, 26, 28, and 30 inches waist measure. 
Price, 25 cents for waist or skirt. 
Embroidery Pattern Q, for yoke, cuffs and collar, 30 cents extra. 








CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


elaborate waist. These tucks are three-quar- 
ters of an inch deep, giving plenty of fulness 
below the bust for even a slight woman. 

For a plain shirt-waist the half-lining pat- 
tern which is provided will not be needed, 
but when the pattern is to be used for a silk 
waist itis much wiser to put in this muslin 
lining across the front and back and in the 
sleeves. It may be of thin lawn for coolness. 

Two different styles of embroidery patterns 
for yoke, cuffs, and collar are shown. Either 
may be used with this same waist pattern or 
with almost any other shirt-waist. The yoke 
may be made of contrasting linen or of ma- 
terial like the waist. The bands are of ba- 
tiste or heavy Arabian lace braid. The 
stitches across the band and fastening it on 
should be in contrasting colors. A_ very 
striking effect is black and red over an écru 





GIRL’S CHALLI FROCK. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 461. 
Sizes, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. 
Price, 35 cents. 
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BATISTE SHIRT-WAIST.—NO. 460. 


With Embroidery Design R, for yoke, cuffs and collar. 
Price, 30 cents extra. 


braid, or black and pale blue. The oval forms 
may be cut out or they may be pieces of ba- 
tiste sewed on with fine embroidery stitches. 





BACK WITH YOKE. 


BACK OF SKIRT. 
GIRL’S CHALLI FROCK 
HE frock shown here is made only in sizes 
8, 10, 12, and 14 years, as the style is not 
suitable for a younger child. The trimming 


may be of Persian bands, Hamburg insertion, 
or fancy braid. 
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AS there ever a more daring scheme con- 
W ceived in any work of fiction than in 

Rulers of Kings? It will undoubtedly 
have its imitators, as The Prisoner of Zenda (or, 
rather, Prince Otto, which was its prototype) had 
its school of followers, but it will be difficult 
to surpass the splendid audacity and original 
thrill of the initial achievement. Anthony 
Hope’s romance, like Stevenson’s, put the old 
comedy of errors arising from mistaken identity 
to new imaginative use in the impersonation of 
a crowned head by a plain citizen and an alien, 
who in both cases justified his kingliness by his 
superior capacity to rule and control the dramatic 
situation. Mrs. Atherton resorts to no such ruse, 
but makes free yet reasonable and legitimate use 
of royal personages who are very much in the 
public eye. The German Emperor and the Em- 
peror of Austria are actual characters in the 
story and participate in its plot. The hero is 
the son of an American millionaire, and the 
heroine the daughter presumptive of Francis- 
Joseph and the late Empress of Austria, who 
figured in The Martyrdom of an Empress. The 
portraits of the characters, whether of actual 
or imaginary persons, are drawn to the life, and 
based on observation and a close psychological 
study of national types. The dramatic conflict is 
waged between the two greatest forces in the 
world—colossal wealth in the control of an Amer- 
ican and the power of monarchy vested in Europe. 
The ambition of the Kaiser to command the Euro- 
pean situation and his diplomatic relations with 
America are an important motive. But in the 
foreground of the political ferment and intel- 
lectual strife for predominant power in these 
stirring times are the figures of Fessenden Ab- 
bott, the American, and the Archduchess Ranata 
Theresia. “ When Fessenden Abbott heard that 
he was to inherit four hundred millions of dollars 


he experienced the profoundest discouragement . 


he was ever to know, except on that midnight ten 
years later when he stood on a moonlit baleony 
in Hungary, alone with the daughter of an Em- 
peror.” But the mettle of the man rose to sur- 
mount the insuperable barriers in his path. The 
virtue of Rulers of Kings is that Mrs. Atherton 
has made the incredible possible of belief. “I 
have never loved any woman before,” Fessenden 
tells the Archduchess Ranata on the moonlit bal- 
cony, “and I have never wanted anything I have 
fought for with my life in my hand as I want 
you. ... 1 shall marry you. . . . You love me, 
and I am romantic enough to believe that every 
man has his mate in this world, and that you 
are mine.” Fessenden Abbott has to fight with 
his life in his hand to win the Princess, but the 
battle is fought with other weapons than sword 
and pistol. For although Rulers of Kings is one 








of the most enthralling historical romances that 
were ever written, it none of the tiresome 
paraphernalia of the sword-and-ca novel; it 
thrills with romantic passion and adventure, but 
none of it is of the stock kind. Mrs. Atherton, 
like her own Ranata, is nothing if not dramatic, 
and much of her dramatic power lies in her in- 
genious unexpectedness. 

An admirable volume recently published by The 
Macmillan Company is Professor A. C. Arm- 
strong’s Transitional Eras in Thought. The 
book is a — of Western thought and culture 
during especial epochs, and the author has in- 
cluded in it various lectures before learned bodies 
and the result of conferences with eminent col- 
leagues. 

Elizabeth is once more to the front! This time 
in The Adventures of Elizabeth in Riigen, pub- 
lished by The Macmillan Company. A map of 
the island of Riigen is the frontispiece of the 
volume, and Elizabeth’s delightful wanderings 
and experiences are described with the detail and 
charm of style characteristic of the author of 
Elizabeth and Her German Garden. 

Modern English Prose, by George Rice Camp- 
bell and William T. Brewster, professors in Co- 
lumbia University (The Macmillan Company), 
will be found an excellent text-book for classes 
in rhetoric and English composition. The book 
is made of unabridged extracts from the works 
of great authors, with notes and questions, all 
of material assistance to the instructor. 

A Country Interlude, by Hildegarde Hawthorne, 
was published recently by Houghton, Mifflin, & 
Co. It has in it a sweet charm of outdoor coun- 
try life coming as a fresh and delightful experi- 
ence to a thoughtful woman of the world. The 
girl’s character is cleverly shown out in her own 
revelation of it to the “friend of her heart” in 
a series of letters which are brightly written and 
most readable. 

Margaret Doyle Jackson has chosen for the 
motive of her book, The Horse-Leech’s Daughters 
(Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.), a text from the 
Proverbs of Solomon: “The horse-leech hath 
two daughters, crying, Give—give.” But, fortu- 
nately, she describes only one such woman as the 
text applies to in the story. This woman, Leone, 
is supposed to be a type of the extravagant so- 
ciety woman of New York. The description is 
cleverly done, and the woman seems real to us, 
and yet, on sober thought, we can but hope 
that none such really exists, for for actual brutal 
selfishness one must go far to find her equal. 
That the amiable abused husband finds happi- 
ness in the end is gratifying, and leaves us with 
a pleasanter impression than one would gain by 
reading only the first part of the story, with its 
unpleasant heroine. 















































































THE STORY OF AMERICA’S GIBRALTAR 


BY HERBERT 8. HOUSTON 


(Photographically Illustrated by Arthur Hewitt) 


NTONIO and the other merchants of 

Venice would surely wonder if they 

could see Gibraltar turned into a busi- 
ness force as tangible as one of their ships. 
They knew the great rock as Calpe, one of the 
Pillars of Hercules, but it had no definite 
commercial value on the Rialto. So far is 
medieval Italy from modern America. But 
out from the former went a young Genoese 
to Spain, and, later, on into the unknown West 
to find a new continent, and there, in time, 
grew up a republic, full of an abounding life. 
In it was freedom of opportunity, a real 
democracy of worth. It became a country of 
big things, of enterprises that amazed the 
world, One of these, desiring an impressive 
symbol of strength, reached across the Atlan- 
tic and grasped Gibraltar, one of the Pillars 
of Hercules. 

Before millions of people that great symbol 
has been presented in the leading magazines 
and newspapers until Gibraltar has come to 
be almost a synonym for the Prudential. 
And the Prudential has grown steadily in 
strength and greatness up to its symbol. The 
Venetian merchants, or those from the Genoa 
of Columbus, would not wonder, if they could 
read this record of growth, why Gibraltar and 
Prudential have come to be interchangeable 
terms. In fact, that record is one of such 
achievement that even  twentieth-century 
Americans, wonder-proof as they are, get a 
genuine thrill of surprise in hearing it. Let 
it be told in as dry a chronicle as that of the 
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venerable Bede, and still it will command at- 
tention. 

Ten years after the close of the Civil War 
—a period so recent that its history has 
scarcely been written—the Prudential was 
established in Newark. As if foreknowing 
the great rock to which it would grow, it 
began its foundation in a basement office. It 
was like the beginning of the New York 
Herald by Bennett the elder, in a basement 
on Ann Street. But it would be an idle play 
with words to make a basement office the real 
foundation of the Prudential. It was some- 
thing much deeper down than that—nothing 
else than the bed-rock American principle of 
democracy. The Prudential applied the 
democratic principle to life insurance. As 
Senator Dryden, of New Jersey, the founder 
of the company, has said: “ Life insurance is 
of the most value when most widely dis- 
tributed. The Prudential and the companies 
like it are cultivating broadly and soundly 
among the masses the idea of life-insurance 
protection. To them is being carried the 
gospel of self-help, protection, and a higher 
life.” 

And what has been the result of the demo- 
cratic American principle worked out in life 
insurance? In 1875 the first policy was 
written in the Prudential. At the end of 1903 
there were 5,447,307 policies in force on the 
books of the company, representing nearly a 
billion dollars. The assets in 1876 were 
$2,232, while twenty-seven years later, in 
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1903, they were more than 30,000 times 
greater, or $72,712,435.44. The liabilities at 
the same time being $62,578,410.81. 

This is a record of growth that is with- 
out precedent in insurance and that is 
hard to match in the whole range of in- 
dustry. The rise of the Prudential to 
greatness reads like a romance in big fig- 
ures, but, in fact, it is a record of busi- 
ness expansion that has been as natural 
as the growth of an oak. The corn crop of 
the country seems too big for comprehension 
until one sees the vast fields of the Middle 
West, and then it appears as simple as the 
growth of a single stalk. So with the Pru- 
dential. To say that, in ten years, the com- 
pany’s income grew from something more 
than $9,000,000 a year to more than $39,- 
000,000 last year is amazing as a general 
statement, but when made in relation to the 
broad principles-on which that growth has 
been based, it becomes as much a matter of 
course as the corn crop. There is no mystery 
about it; but there is in it, from the day 
when the principles were planted in Newark 
until these great harvest days, the genuine 
American spirit of achievement, strong, hope- 
ful, and expansive. 


The Prudential Insurance Company of 
America is a national institution. It was 
founded to provide insurance for the Ameri- 
can people on the broadest possible basis, con- 
sistent with strength and safety. It does not 
write insurance abroad. In the fullest sense 
it has worked out the democratic idea of safe 
insurance for the great: masses of the Ameri- 
can people. It has adjusted its policies to 
American conditions; it has based its divi- 
dends on the earning power of American in- 
vestments; it has plaeed its premium rates 
on the American tables of vital statistics; in 
a word, it was intended to be and it has be- 
come an insurance company for the American 
people. And they have met the Prudential’s 
broad American principles with a broad 
American support, and, as a result, the com- 
pany’s marvellous growth has come as natu- 
rally as the full ear on the stalk. But, as the 
full ear is always on a stalk that has been 
cultivated, so, too, the growth from the Pru- 
dential’s principles has come through their 
spread by an organization that is a marvel 
of efficiency. 

And right here is the most stirring chapter 
of the Prudential’s rise to greatness. Just 
as Grant and Lee organized their armies, or 
as Kouropatkin and Yamagata plan their 
campaigns in Asia, so does the Prudential 
work out its national insurance propaganda. 
The company’s organization is essentially 
military. It is a wonderful combination of 
big grasp and outlook with the most pains- 
taking thoroughness and system in details. 
And, as is always the case in every organiza- 
tion that throbs throughout with intelligent 
energy, there is a man at the centre of it. 
This man has a constructive imagination 
lighting up a New England brain. To busi- 
ness prudence there is added the large vision 
which sweeps the horizon for opportunity. 
Naturally, to such a vision the application of 
the democratic idea to insurance was an op- 
portunity of the first magnitude. When seen, 
it was grasped and developed. The Pruden- 
tial was founded. In the most careful way, 
its idea was tested, just as the Secretary of 
Agriculture tests seeds at the Government’s 
experiment farms. Here was where prudence 
kept the large vision in proper focus. Gradu- 
ally the idea took root and grew. Year after 
year the Prudential added to its number of 
policy-holders. And all the time the com- 
pany was working out a more liberal basis for 
its democratic idea. But each time a more 
liberal policy was offered it was fully tested. 
“Progress with strength” is the way Presi- 
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dent Dryden describes the company’s principle 
of growth—the results, clearly, of vision and 
prudence. At the end of ten years of this 
method of growth the company reached the 
point where it was believed insurance could 
be safely offered for any amount with pre- 
miums payable on any plan, either in weekly 
instalments or at longer periods, Within the 
five years 1886 to 1890 inclusive, the com- 
pany’s assets increased nearly fivefold, from 
$1,040,816 to $5,084,895, and the amount of 
insurance in force from $40,266,445 to $139,- 
163,654. 

The Prudential had found itself. The idea 
of democratic insurance had been fully tested 
and adjusted to the needs and conditions of 
the American people. Then, with a boldness 
which only large vision could have quick- 
ened, the plan was formed to make the Pru- 
dential’s idea known in every section of the 
country. Gibraltar was chosen as the symbol 
of the company’s strength, and advertising— 
the telling of the Prudential idea to the 
people—was begun. At that time insurance 
advertising was a sea as unknown as the 
Atlantic when Columbus set sail from Palos. 
But, with a map of the United States for 
chart and a live idea for compass, the Pru- 
dential took passage in nearly every impor- 
tant magazine in the country, and thus safely 
made port in millions of homes. As the in- 
surance idea was carried broadcast in this 
wide publicity, it was followed up by the well- 
drilled army of Prudential agents. 

Again it was vision and prudence and 
again the result was “ progress with strength.” 
The Prudential grew into a place of foremost 
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importance, known in every part of the world. 
The printed announcement—always attractive 
and suggestive—had never gone ahead of men 
bearing the insurance message until sent by 
the Prudential, and this conjunction marked 
the epoch in business in which advertising 
and personal endeavor should be used as com- 
plementary forces. 

The Prudential publicity is accompanied 
by wise promotion from a field force of dyer 
12,000, some of whom have been with the com- 
pany for over a quarter century, working in 
almost every State of the Union. They hare 
the zeal of Crusaders, and it is kept at ardent 
pitch through an organization that could not 
fail to produce a wonderful esprit de corps. 
Wise direction and constant encouragement 
come from the home office, and then the com- 
pany’s agents are grouped in districts, under 
superintendents and assistant superintendents, 
managers, general agents and special agents, 
and in each district a strong spirit of emula- 
tion is developed by human contact and co- 
operation, Weekly meetings are held, and the 
problems of wisely presenting insurance are 
discussed. Comparative records of the men 
are kept in many districts, and prizes are of- 
fered for those writing the largest volume of 
business, for those making the greatest in- 
dividual increase, and for many other contests. 
This wholesome rivalry produces an alertness 
and industry which are to the company an 
invaluable asset in human efficiency. A few 
weeks after this magazine appears probably 
2,000 agents of the Prudential—those who 
have made the best records for the year—will 
be brought to Newark from all parts of the 
country. They will, of course, visit the home 
offices and come in contact with the directing 
centre of their wonderful organization. 

And, after all, there is no place where one 
feels the greatness of the Prudential quite so 
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much as in the vast granite piles which have 
been raised for the company’s home buildings. 
They rise above the Jersey meadows as Gibral- 
tar does above the sea, a convincing witness, 
surely, to the growth and to the strength of 
the Prudential. But they are not a cold, gray 
rock, but a living organism throbbing from 
vital contact with millions of policy-holders. 
There are now four of these great buildings, 
all oceupied by the company. In one of them 
is the Prudential’s publishing plant, which, in 
equipment, surprising as this may seem, is 
equal to that of almost any publishing house 
in the country. Millions of booklets, two pub- 
lications for the company—one, “The Pru- 
dential,” with a circulation of more than two 
millions—and the policies are all printed here, 
besides no end of commercial printing for the 
home office and for the district agencies. The 
big composing-room, the press-room with its 
eighteen presses, the bindery with its folding, 
cutting, sewing, and numbering machines, are 
models of cleanliness and light. But, for that 
matter, all the buildings are as spick-and-span 
as a man-o’-war. There are subways, well 
lighted, under the streets, connecting the dif- 
ferent buildings. In every way there has 
been, in the arrangements, a conservation of 
energy and time to produce economy and 
efficiency in carrying on the company’s vast 
business, As indicating how vast that is, the 
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mail coming to and going from the Pruden- 
tial is nearly as large as for the rest of New- 
ark, a city with more than 250,000 population 
and of great industrial importance. The 
mailing department is really a big city post- 
office. And in all the departments one gets 
the feeling of size that comes in the enor- 
mous Government buildings at Washington. 
And it is as a national institution that the 
Prudential always fixes itself on the mind— 
its fundamental idea of democracy in insur- 
ance, its nation-wide organization for spread- 
ing the idea, its essentially American spirit 
throughout, all make the company worthy of 
its name, the Prudential Insurance Company 
of America. 

To-day the Prudential is paying over 300 
claims a day, or about forty each working 
hour. On many policies settlement is made 
within a few hours by the superintendent 
of the district; on the large policies a report 
is sent immediately to the home office and set- 
tlement authorized by telegraph. And on 
over 45 per cent. of the claims more money is 
paid than the policy calls for. From the be- 
ginning the Prudential has followed lines 
of great liberality, whether in dealing with 
the family where the policy is kept in 
the bureau drawer or with the estate of the 
millionaire. 

It would be interesting to describe the 
broad activities that hum in the great build- 
ings at Newark, but they would more than re- 
quire an entire article themselves. So, too, 
with the equipment and furnishings of the 
buildings, which, in the way of complete ad- 
justment to their particular work, are prob- 
ably unequalled in the world. For example, in 
the actuarial department is a card-machine, 
invented by the actuary of the company, 
which can do all but think. But many of 
these things, in miniature, will be seen by the 
thousands who go to the World’s Fair at St. 
Touis. They will find in the Prudential’s 
exhibit in the Palace of Education a fine 
model of all the buildings, and also the fullest 
data concerning life insurance that have ever 
been brought together. 

But the last word about the Prudential is 
not told at any Exposition. It is found in the 
5,500,000 policies which form a stupendous 
exhibit on the value of life insurance in de- 
veloping thrift, safe investment, and home 
protection in a nation. Of course, such an 
exhibit could never have been possible if the 
Prudential had not worked out safe policies 
that would meet the broad needs of the Ameri- 
can people. 
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CHILDREN AND SERVANTS 


BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK 


N the ante-bellum days the well-brought-up 
[ children of conscientious slave - owners were 

forbidden to speak rudely to the negro serv- 
ants. “It is cowardly to be impertinent to per- 
sons who have no right to answer back!” was the 
principle enforced. 

That principle has apparently fallen into dis- 
use. The passer-by in the public parks where 
the children of the well-to-do congregate may see 
exercised by the young lords and ladies upon 
their nurses a tyranny which might well make the 
victims wish that they had been “ born little 
slaves to labor in the sun.” The same passer-by, 
if he chooses to listen for it, may hear bestowed 
upon the nominal guardians of the happy infants 
“a nice derangement of epithets” which might 
have been accumulated in Paradise Park or Tomp- 
kins Square. 

The champions of the oppressed and down- 
trodden are constantly arising to testify to the 
iniquity of the nursemaids. The paragraphs 
about the bonne and the sergent de ville or the 
park policeman or Tommy Atkins are too old and 
too well beloved by the comic papers and by the 
public to be endangered by the suggestion that 
there is anything to be said on the other side. 
That the shield has two sides cannot be gain- 
said, however, by any one who has taken the trou- 
ble to walk around it and seek for the reverse. 

If attention is called especially to the treat- 
ment accorded nurses by children in the public 
parks, it is because this is the easiest opportunity 
offered for observing both, and also because here 
the youngsters are free from parental supervision, 
and in the liberty of fresh air and play-time fol- 
low their own sweet will. If one did not know 
that even careful home training is sloughed off 
in the animation of frolic and freedom, one 
would fancy that the young barbarians at play 
had never been subject to any restraining influ- 
ence, any gentling precept. For in their guile- 
less sports they not only refuse to submit 
to control, but repel it with an acerbity of man- 
ner, a flow of “langwidge” which are as much 
out of place with velvet pelisses and Regent Street 
sailor suits as billingsgate at a pink tea. 

Even if the unfortunate maids were celestial 
visitants, instead of mere vertebrate animals, they 
could hardly keep their trailing clouds of glory 
untarnished in such association. The most hys- 
terical non - interventionist and peace - extension 
crank ean hardly blame the nurse, under orders 
to have her charge at home by a certain time, 
when she waxes vigorous in manner at her ina- 
bility to control by plea or threat the infant in 
her care. The mother without sin of temper 
should hesitate to east the first stone at the 
servant who boldly gathers up the kicking and 
screaming child, whom no amount of coaxing and 
commanding will induce to leave her play and go 
home, even when the street lamps are being 
lighted. 

While thé terrorism employed by the dear in- 
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nocents may, perhaps, jump at the ho in the 
park playgrounds, it is in full evidence else- 
where—on the Avenue, where the nurse wheels 
a baby-carriage and leads a small toddler at the 
same time; in the cars, when the attendant con- 
voys her charges dancing-school or French-class- 
ward; perhaps most of all on the journey to and 
from school. For the small children of the well- 
bern are not permitted to make the trip alone, 
and the unfortunate servant detailed for this 
duty gains faith in an ante - mortem purgatory. 
More than one teacher in the high-class private 
schools of the city can tell tales of the treatment 
accorded hapless maids by the children whom 
they bring to their tasks in the morning and call 
for at noon. The tone in which the commands 
are laid upon the departing servants to return at 
a given hour, or to attend to this or that; the 
tartness with which the maids are met on their 
arrival; the harsh rebuke if anything has been 
forgotten or if there has been a moment’s de- 
lay; the overbearing fashion in which the books 
are flung at the servants, the wraps snatched from 
them—all are as unlike what one would expect 
from decently bred children as can well be imag- 
ined. No wonder the teachers sigh for the good 
old days of the switch and the slipper, and feel 
their fingers tingle with longing te administer 
the orthodox spanking of fiction. 

The idea that such treatment of inferiors would 
be tolerated, did it come to the notice of parents, 
would, of course, be denied. Quite possibly the 
mothers of these children speak to their servants 
with all consideration. None the less, there is 
some defect in the training. Either the boys and 
girls are not taught to observe courtesy to one 
another in the family—and there is many a house- 
hold where rudeness prevails between its members 
in its moments of relaxation—or else the princi- 
ple is ignored which was laid down in the first 
paragraph of this paper—that it is cowardly to 
be uncivil to a person who has no right to an- 
swer back. 

It may be said that the person to whom the of- 
fence is offered does often answer back, and that 
with vigor. There is little reom for severe blame 
when this is the case. The ordinary serving-maid 
has not usually had much drill in calm and self- 
control. If she “ gives as good as she gets” she 
is generally carrying out the principles of her 
education. That, however, is-hardly the line on 
which the best type of mother wishes her child 
to be trained. And it is to be feared that in too 
many cases the mother condones the impertinence 
of her small boy or girl with the plea, “ You can’t 
expect perfection in children.” 

Perfection one does not expect, but even the 
dogs that eat under the children’s table have a 
right to look for kindly treatment as well as for 
crumbs. The mother wrongs the children them- 
selves: when she permits cruelty ‘to animals or 
rudeness to servants. The training in -gentle- 
ness to both cannot be delayed until the child 
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is able to comprehend moral lectures, but, like 
many other precepts, must be inculeated arbi- 
trarily at an early age. As soon as a baby is old 
enough to slap and kick it should be corrected 
for it, not harshly, but firmly. 

The child only follows out natural instincts 
when it resorts to natural weapons of defence. 
A nurse of long standing enunciates as a patent 
fact that every child comes to a time when it 
scratches and kicks and bites as a matter of 
course when it is told to do something it finds 
distasteful. Should the exhibition of brute rage 
remain unrebuked, the first mistake is made. it 
may be hard to interpose at once—hard, that is, 
for those mothers who have patience enough to 
have naughty children. But the delay in the les- 
son makes harder work later on when the moth- 
er has to combat a habit as well as an instinct. 
If the insult of voice or manner is continued after 
that of the blow or the kick has been checked, it 
will probably be at an age when the argument of 
reason can be understood. Then it is that the 
sons and daughters of the house should be taught 


that an overbearing, discourteous manner is not 
only cowardly, but vulgar—a sure mark of lack 
of breeding. The thoroughbred, whether man or 
woman, is as gentle in manner to a servant as 
to an equal. 

Naturally the mere utterance of a principle 
will not work an improvement. Example as well 
as rule is taken for granted. When these fail 
to have the desired effect, the mother will not go 
far wrong if she reverts to the good old-fashioned 
theory—and practice—that switch should supple- 
ment suasion when the latter misses the mark. 
I am well aware that the mere suggestion is an 
insult to modern methods of education, and I 
hasten to guard against censure by adding that 
the switch may be metaphorical instead of lit- 
eral if this seems less degrading and painful to 
the parent and the child. It is a question of 
opinion. In any case, if a few severe penalties 
met a child’s rudeness or impertinence to a serv- 
ant, the lives of the white slaves of the nurseries 
would be robbed of one of their most unpleasant 
features. 





SOME SIMPLE BICYCLE RULES 


fashions in sports count as nothing and 

who wisely continue to do what they have 
found beneficial and enjoyable, these spring days 
are the signal for getting out the bicycle and 
cleaning it up for early use. They know that 
nothing can give them such a feeling of “all’s 
well with the world” as a swift ride over good 
roads, a quick bath, and a few moments of rest 
before the more prosaic matters of every-day life. 
Horseback riding is said to be the finest exercise 
in the world, and yet even in that there is no 
more of the delightful exhilaration that comes 
with and remains after a quick spin on the 
wheel. The joy of pedalling for oneself, of 
achievement in climbing, without loss of wind, 
the hill that last week seemed impossible, is a 
sensation which may be set up as unique. And 
the wheel is accessible to many where a horse 
is not, because of the greater expense in buy- 
ing and keeping the latter. 

For children there are few kinds of exercise 
so satisfactory as is cycling. It is safe and 
healthful. It is a constant incentive to them to 
explore country roads and rival one another in 
outdoor study; it teaches them the important 
lesson of care, and develops their mechanical 
skill in the necessity for keeping the wheel 
clean if they wish comfort in riding. This set 
of simple rules in the care of the wheel, prepared 
by an expert, would best be kept and read fre- 
quently by every child who owns a wheel and 
cares for it: 

Remember that a bicycle is an exceedingfy fine 
piece of workmanship. You will probably weigh 
several times as much as your wheel does, hence 
handle it accordingly. 

Always keep your bicycle well cleaned. 


je that large number of persons for whom 
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Be sure to have the bearings always properly 
adjusted, as a perfectly adjusted bearing is neces- 
sary to secure easy running. It would be better 
that the bearings be adjusted a little loosely 
rather than too tight. If they are a little loose, 
the wheel will run freely, but if they are too 
tight, either the cones or the bushing will soon 
be worn or broken. 

See that your chain is adjusted just right. 
better have it a little slack than too tight. Keep 
your chain in perfect running order. Take it off 
occasionally and wash out all the dirt and grit 
with gasoline. After the latter has fully evapo- 
rated, place the chain in a bath of heavy lubri- 
cating oil and let it remain there overnight. Be- 
fore putting it on the wheel rub off as much of 
the oil as possible, for the oil is needed in the 
bearings only, not on the surface. Before using 
your wheel, spin the rear wheel around for a 
few moments, so that the oil will remain only 
in the bearings of the chain, then wipe the chain 
dry, and afterward put on a thorough coating 
of graphite. This will give you a very smooth- 
running chain. The oil lubricates the bearings, 
and the graphite makes the chain run smoothly 
and easily over the sprockets. 

Always see that both front and rear wheels 
stand true in the frame. If wheels need truing, 
have it done by an experienced person. 

Be sure that your handle-bar and saddle-post 
are clamped perfectly rigid in the frame. A 
loose handle-bar has caused many a bad accident. 

Keep your tires well inflated, for you do not 
get the full advantage of a pneumatic tire until 
you compress the air; then you get “ life.” With 
the tire blown up moderately hard, you will ride 
farther with less fatigue than you would with 
a soft tire. 


-_— 
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POWERFUL FOOD 








Disease cannot successfully attack people if their food and habits 
are right. 


When one has stopped growing and lives mostly indoors it’s high 
time to stop greasy meats or half cooked, starchy food, much white bread, 
soggy vegetables, etc., etc. 


It’s worth trial to simplify the diet, get well and keep well. 


Say Breakfast and Lunch on a little fruit (preferably cooked and 
very little sugar), 


Dish of GRAPE-NUTS and Cream, 
Slice of whole wheat bread and butter, 
Cup of Postum Food Coffee, 

One or two soft eggs and 

NOTHING ELSE. 


You are liable to “feel like a lord” in a day or two. “There’s a 
reason,” for GRAPE-NUTS food is a power for brain centres and body. 


Have a try and tell yourself. 


Get the little book, “The Road to Wellville,” in each pkg. 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than four weeks from the time of their receipt. The Bazar’s correspondence 
is too large to permit an earlier reply. Correspondents wishing an immediate answer should send stamped envelope. Questions 
should contain name and address of sender, though not for publication. 


Bee.—Call within two weeks after the din- 
ner, if possible—certainly within a month. You 
need leave only two cards—one for the mother, 
one for the three daughters. Ask for Mrs. 
Smith and the Misses Smith when you hand the 
cards to the person who opens the door. It is 
not obligatory that the mother should see you, 
but you should pay her the compliment of ask- 
ing, and leaving a card for her, as she is the 
hostess par excellence even if the invitation to 
the dinner was given by the daughter. 





AxuNbeL.—I think it would be better to have 
a substantial supper than to have a dinner. A 
high tea is a very fashionable entertainment, and 
it may be very dainty and attractive. For invi- 
tations write informal notes in the first person, 
asking your guests to come to high tea, if this 
does not sound to you too affected, at half past 
six o’clock. Informal invitations will be better 
than ceremonious ones. You can say supper in- 
stead of high tea, if you wish. Make the small 
tables very pretty with a vase of flowers on 
each, small dishes of candies and salted almonds. 
Serve clam consommé with whipped cream in 
eups; scalloped lobster with cucumbers dressed 
with French dressing; broiled spring chicken, 
new potatoes, fresh green pease; fresh asparagus 
with Hollandaise sauce; a salad of cut-up pine- 
apple and nuts dressed with mayonnaise and 
served in the pineapple shell; for, dessert straw- 
berry shortcake with whipped cream, and, last, 
coffee. You can have a drink like claret or Rhine- 
wine cup served during the meal. It will be 
a pleasant, cool menu. If you want any more ad- 
vice, write to me again. 


Bripe.—Decide on a color scheme for the re- 
ception and carry out the idea in everything. 
Yellow is. pretty. Have yellow jonquils as a 
centrepiece on the refreshment table and to deco- 
rate the rooms, combined with green — hiring 
plants and palms for the occasion. To make the 
entertainment a little more than an ordinary tea 
have some pieces of music and have them played 
at intervals, but not loud enough to interfere 
with conversation. By all means use the dining- 
table for the refreshments. You can screen the 
pantry door (if you have no regular screen. for 
it) with a wire screen made for the occasion, 
greens and flowers covering the wire. A car- 
penter can make this for you at very little ex- 
pense. I would advise having the polished-top 
bare table with a pretty embroidered linen or 
lace centrepiece. If you have regular doilies to 
put under the little dishes, use them; if not, they 


are not obligatory. Ask two of your women 
friends or relatives to dispense hospitalities at 
either end of the table. Have tea served at one 
end, with all the utensils arranged there, and 
the cups and saucers; iced tea may be served 
as well as the hot tea. At the other end have 
chocolate with whipped cream or a punch. It 
is better to have an ice or frappé served from the 
pantry, putting it directly from the freezer into 
little punch-glasses, which are put on doilies 
on a saucer with a spoon, and passed on a tray. 
On the refreshment table have also small dishes 
of cakes frosted in yellow, yellow bonbons, salted 
nuts, and dainty sandwiches of various kinds, 
some tied with yellow baby ribbon. This will be 
enough. 


Mary.—I have thought over the house and ar- 
rangements carefully, and this is what I advise. 
Bank the bay window with growing pots of roses 
or lilies arranged on benches so that they rise 
above the bridal party. It is better to have the 
ribbons to make the aisle, and it is pretty to have 
two low pedestals of flowers near where the 
bridal couple will stand, and at the time they 
enter have two of the ushers take the ends of 
ribbons that are fastened to these and make an 
aisle by separating the company by the ribbons. 
You could have a simple arch for the bridal 
couple to stand under; it may be made of wire 
covered with greens and flowers. It will be all 
right to have the bridal table in the parlor, and 
you may use a luncheon set and square doilies 
on a round-top table. Decorate the table with a 
centrepiece of flowers and small dishes of cakes 
and bonbons, with prettily shaded candles to give 
light, and a bride or wedding cake with the 
date of the wedding and the initials of bride 
and groom; resting near it should be a knife 
with a white ribbon bow tied to the handle, so 
that the bride may cut the cake at the proper 
time. It is a pretty idea to have the bridal table 
all white. If the father escorts the bride to 
the room he does not receive the guests when they 
arrive; the mother may receive, or not, as she 
wishes, before the ceremony. The father and 
mother of the bride receive after the ceremony. 
On a wedding invitation, write Dr. and Mrs. 
White always for a doctor of medicine or of 
divinity. A good menu for this season will be 
chilled consommé; salad and jellied tongue or 
chicken; ices and strawberries and cake; bon- 
bons and coffee; and whatever wines or punch 
you wish, or just lemonade. You can add 
creamed lobster, if you wish, and boned turkey, 
and have a more elaborate list. 
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It is Accident or Disease Only that 
puts Horse Hair on the Market 


Not a Pleasant Thought to Dream Upon. 
Did You Sleep on a Hair Mattress Last Night? 


Mr. N. PASHKOW is a mattress renovator, of Newark, N.J. He issues a circular booming his 
method and its necessity. He probably knows his business, and he says: “Hair is animal matter 
and is continually decaying. It is not healthy to sleep upon a mound of decayed animal 
matter”’—all of which is very true, It explains why more than 200 people a day order an 


Ostermoor Mattress *15.=. 


Each OsTERMOOR mattress is built—not stuffed. In all respects practically un-wear-out-able, 
retaining its shape and elasticity under all sorts of conditions and hard usage. Hand-laid sheets of 
downy softness, each of the full size, are care- 

; on fully compressed into the tick. The OsTERMOOR 
2 ae wits. $8.25 Patent Elastic Felt is purity itself, germ-free and 30 Nights’ FREE Trial 

25 Ibs. vermin-proof. OSTERMOOR mattresses cannot Sleep on the OsTERMOOR 
3 teet wide, 30 16s. 10.00 | oct lumpy, never need renewing: an occasional | thirty nights _ and he - 
sanepepas, 11.70 | sun-bath is all they require. The tick can be | + not even all you have 


X hoped for, if you don’t be- 
4 feet wide, 40 tbs. 13.35 taken off and washed whenever soiled. lieve it to be the equal in 


4 feet 6 inches wide, 15 00 cleanliness, durability and 
45 lbs - 


+ comfort of any $50. hair 
sicasioneine. | Send for Book, Mailed Free | mss ‘ever’ maae, you 
Express Charges Prepaid. , can get your money back 
In two parts, so cents extra. by return mail—‘‘no ques- 
Special sizes at special prices. Our o6-page book, “The Test of Time,” not only treats | tions asked.” 
exhaustively the mattress question, but also describes and 

illustrates (with scores of pictures), Ostermoor Cushions 
and Pillows, for Window Seats, Cozy Corners, Hall Benches and Easy Chairs; Boat Cushions, 
Carriage Cushions, Church Cushions—we have cushioned 25,000 Churches. It is an ency- mt ELASTic , 
clopedia of comfort and good taste—may we send it? Your name on a postal will do. It prt wanes AAan &> 
costs us 25 cents, but you are welcome to it—even if you send from curiosity alone, 

Look Out! Dealers are trying to sell the “just as good kind.”” Ask to see the name 
“OsTERMOOR™ and our trade-mark label, sewn on the end. Show them you can’t and won't 
be fooled. It’s not Fe/t if it’s not an Osfermoor. Mattresses expressed, prepaid by us, 
same day check is received. Estimates on cush and ples of coverings by return mail. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 153 Elizabeth St., New York 


Canadian Agency: The Alaska Feather and Down Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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GOOD FORM AND 


GrapuATE.—I advise using as much of the 
pretty outdoor growing things as you can get. 
‘The green and white room would be lovely deco- 
rated with blossoms and ferns and vines. The 
old-rose and white room is more difficult, but you 
can make an effective scheme of decoration with 
crépe paper or cheese-cloth, having garlands 
caught with rosettes, and you can combine the 
old-rose and white prettily. For refreshments 
serve iced tea with lemon, and coffee in glasses 
with whipped cream; dainty sandwiches; a salad 
of apple and pineapple dressed with mayonnaise ; 
and ices and strawberries and cake. Cold dishes 
will be acceptable at this season. To entertain 
the company you could carry out some of the 
ideas already suggested in the Bazar for school 
parties. One of the best is where each of the 
actors takes a letter of the name of the school 
and, dressed in a costume that suggests a country 
or city beginning with that letter, sings a song 
or recites; when all have performed they, to- 
gether, sing or recite something composed for 
the occasion about the school. Another interest- 
ing school entertainment is to give tableaux of 
some of the noteworthy events of the year—the 
first day at school, an examination day, and so 
on. This makes a most amusing kind of enter- 
tainment. Or you could have some of the funny 
pictures from the magazines of the year given, 
the text under the picture being read as the 
tableau is shown. One of the prettiest souvenirs 
that I have seen lately for a school gathering 
was a photograph of the schoolhouse taken by 
one of the pupils who was a clever amateur pho- 
tographer. The picture was prettily mounted on 
cardboard and this was decorated with the name 
of the school and the date of the entertainment, 
and bows of ribbon of the class colors were tied 
to the picture so that it could be hung up. Or 
you could give as souvenirs little paper boxes 
of candy with the boxes decorated with the date 
of the entertainment. 


Matron.—You can make a very pretty little 
entertainment out of a paper wedding. Word 
the invitations: 


1902. 1904. 
Isabel Harris. Richard Johnson. 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Johnson 
request the pleasure of 
Mr. and Mrs. *s company 
on Tuesday evening, July the twelfth 
at eight o’clock 
at.a paper wedding anniversary. 





Decorate the house entirely in paper. You 
can get such pretty crépe paper now, plain and 
with designs, that you can make it attractive 
with little expense. Use paper flowers in pro- 
fusion, having them in paper vases. Have, over 
the place where you and your husband will stand 
to receive, large paper letters of the dates of 
the anniversary and the wedding. Shade the 


ENTERTAINMENT 


gas with little shades made of crépe paper in 
tlower forms. Have for an informal entertain- 
ment a paper-hunt, having paper hearts hid ev- 
erywhere, with some cut in two, and let all the 
guests hunt for them, each single heart counting 
one, but the halves of a cut heart counting twenty. 
Give a prize of a writing-pad or anything sug- 
gestive of paper. 

The refreshment table should have paper 
doilies under all the dishes and be decorated with 
crépe-paper flowers. A good simple menu would 
be scalloped lobster and sandwiches; tomato 
salad and jellied chicken; ices and cakes; coffee. 
You should garnish the dishes with paper rosettes. 
There should be a big wedding-cake on the table, 
and the bride and hostess should cut this and 
give slices to the guests to take home in pretty 
little paper boxes with the date of the anni- 
versary painted on them. I think if you carry 
out these ideas you will have a pretty and suc- 
cessful entertainment. 


J. H. B.—Even if the wedding announcements 
were sent out a week after the marriage it is 
correct to mark the wedding-presents with the in- 
itials of the bride’s maiden name. I have known 
women who had been married over a year have 
linen they were buying then marked with the 
initials of their maiden name, and, certainly, all 
wedding-presents should be so marked. It is more 
of a compliment to the bride than to send the 
silver with her married initials. 

There is no particular etiquette about the seat 
in a carriage that a lady guest shall occupy. If 
your husband drives she may prefer to sit by 
him, although, to be strictly correct, she should 
sit on the back seat with the hostess, on the left 
side, so that she may talk easily with you and 
your husband, who sits on the right of the front 
seat. But, as I say, there is no absolute rule 
about this matter. 


Marcie.—A musicale is not a difficult enter- 
tainment to arrange. Here is the general scheme 
of arrangement. Hire for the occasion small 
camp-chairs and arrange them in rows, leaving 
an aisle in the middle. You can have an en- 
graved programme for the occasion. It is well 
to vary the selections by having vocal and instru- 
mental music alternately. Do not have too long 
a programme and do not have it too heavy. Some 
light songs are always enjoyable, and the en- 
cores, especially, should be gay and short. Dur- 
ing the musicale, in the intervals, pass glasses 
of Apollinaris water on trays. Have at least 
five-minute intervals between the selections, but 
not longer than ten minutes if possible. After 
the programme is over have some simple re- 
freshments served, like sherbet or frappé, in 
glasses, with cake, or, in the afternoon, hot and 
iced tea or chocolate and cake. This will be 
enough unless you wish an elaborate menu of 
salad and creamed lobster, sandwiches, ices, cake, 
ete. If you want more advice write again. 
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Prices Reduced on 
Tailored Suits 


WE KEEP NOTHING READY - MADE 
BUT MAKE EVERY GARMENT 
TO ORDER. 


SAMPLES AND CATALOGUE FREE 


$10.00 Suits now $7.50 
20.00 “* o eee 
30.00 “ © “24.20 
40.00 “* “ 30.00 


$5.00 Skirts now $3.75 
8.00 “* : 6.00 
nae”6| o 9.00 
20.00 “ “ 15.00 
Prices also reduced on Jackets, Traveling Suits, 
Rain Coats, etc. 
We prepay Express Charges to any part of the United States 


For a short time only we will make to order 
any suit, skirt or jacket illustrated in our Catalogue, 
from any of our materials, at a reduction of one- 
fourth from Catalogue prices. We make this ex- 
ceptional offer to reduce our stock of Summer fabrics. 

Our exclusive system of making perfect-fitting gar- 
ments to order from measurements sent us by mail 
is the result of our fifteen years’ experience. We 
employ the most capable experts in every department, 
while the constant improvement of our methods and 
workmanship retains the patronage of our old custom- 
ers and brings thousands of new ones every season. 


120 NEW YORK STYLES AND 400 GUAR. 
ANTEED MATERIALS TO SELECT FROM. 
WE HAVE STYLES AND MATERIALS 
WHICH CANNOT BE FOUND ELSEWHERE 


We have a splendid line of Etamines, Voiles, Mohairs, Rrillian- 
tines, light - weight Broadcloths and other fabrics particularly 
adapted for Summer wear, as well as firmer materials for travel- 
ing costumes and walking suits. We do not carry wash goods nor 
make silk shirtwaist suits. 

Remember you take no risk in dealing with us. Any garment 
that fails to give entire satisfaction may be returned promptly and 
we will refund your money. 


ORDERS FILLED IN ONE WEEK 


We send clear and explicit directions for taking measure- 
ments and WE GUARANTEE TO FIT YOU. 


One Customer Writes : 


“I have just received my suit and am more than pleased 
with the fit and workmanship. You can certainly satisfy any- 
one who desires good work and reasonable prices. Shall not 

| hesitate to recommend you to my friends.” 





————— —— 








If you are contemplating the purchase of a garment, write to-day 
for a select line of samples and Catalogue No. 42, sent FREE by 
return mail to any part of the United States. Kindly mention the 
colors you prefer, and about the price you desire to pay for your 
garment, and we will send a full assortment of just what you wish. 


Write to-day—the choicest goods will be selected first 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT CO. | 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York 
Mail Orders Only Established 15 Years 





ao Skirts 





















































No Agents or Branch Stores 
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ON CULINARY TOPICS 


Mrs. R. L. M.— For pickled onions use the 
small white onions, and see that they are tender. 
Wipe carefully and cover with a strong brine, 
setting in a cold place. At the end of three 
days drain, and cover with boiling brine. Put 
in a porcelain-lined preserving-kettle and cook 
in the brine for five minutes. Drain again, and 
cover with clear cold water for twenty-four hours. 
Drain once more, pack in fruit-jars, and fill the 
jars to overflowing with sealding spiced vinegar, 
and seal immediately. Set away for several 
months before using, that the pickles may have 
time to “ ripen” and become tender. 


Mrs. A. A. H.—To make toilet soap, use five 
pounds of the mutton tallow you say you have. 
Upon the contents of a pound can of patent pot- 
ash pour three pints of water, and let it stand 
for an hour, stirring occasionally with a wooden 
paddle. Now add to the potash a heaping tea- 
spoonful of borax and a small cup of ammonia. 
Mix well. Melt the mutton fat, add it to this 
mixture, and stir until thick. Have ready a 
dripping-pan lined with clean cheese-cloth, and 


cover the cloth with greased paper. Pour the 
soap mixture into this prepared pan, set aside 
for two days to harden, then cut with a thread 
to cakes of the desired size. If you wish to per- 
fume the soap add a few drops of oil of any odor 
you prefer. 


Mrs. H. L.—To make marshmallow filling for 
cake, dissolve six tablespoonfuls of gum arabic 
in a large half-cup of cold water. When thor- 
oughly dissolved, add a half-cup of powdered 
sugar, and boil steadily until a little dropped in 
cold water can be formed into a soft ball be- 
tween the thumb and finger. Remove from the 
fire and pour slowly, beating steadily, over the 
white of an egg beaten very stiff. Flavor with a 
little lemon juice. Dip a knife in hot water and 
spread this mixture between the cake layers. 
For the top of the eake set marshmallow candies 
in the oven for a minute, or until they begin to 
swell, then cover the top of the cake with them, 
and pour a boiled frosting around them and over 
the entire cake. This is attractive to look at as 
well as to eat. 








HELPING THE BLIND 


Tue Committee on Tickets for the Blind has sent out the following appeal, which should be 
of interest to all persons who have the good fortune to be able to read it and who sympathize 
with those who have not the blessing of sight: 


We have now an official list of nearly 1000 blind people, many of whom are anxious to avail 
themselves of the privileges we offer them of occasional musical and dramatic performances. 
We are carefully classifying these persons in accordance with their intelligence. There are 
among them a number of blind musicians, some professional and self-supporting. 

The feasibility of our plan, as stated before, has been proved by what has been accomplished 
in the same direction for the blind abroad. Its growth and permanent working here depend on 
active cooperation of the managers and of the public. Letters from Washington and other cities 
show that the success of our committee here would probably be followed by the formation of 
similar organizations throughout the country. The office of the Musical Art Society has been 
lent to us rent free. We must raise $400 to defray the cost of the secretary work, and of the 
necessary visiting of the blind, which is essential to properly complete the classifying of our 
list, for printing and for postage. 

Several musical directors and managers have generously offered us tickets. We have already 
during the six weeks of our existence, sent out 250 tickets for the blind. We want all the 
unused and unsold tickets that managers and subscribers can give us as far in advance of per- 
formances as possible. Will everybody who reads this letter contribute, no matter how small 
a sum, to enable us to keep our bureau open during the summer, when the chance of leaving 
their close homes for an evening of music or the play would mean so much to the poor among 
the blind? 

Will all help us to make this work for our sightless citizens possible? Tickets may be sent 
to “Tickets for the Blind,” Musical Art Society, 362 Fifth Avenue. Checks sent to the same 
address (payable to Winifred Holt) will be gratefully acknowledged. 


Mrs. Sern Low, 
Mrs. Henry Draper, 
Mrs. Ricnarp Irvin, 
Mrs. Scuvyter VAN RENSSELAER, 
Mrs. W. P. Hamitton, 
Miss Wrin1rrep Ho tr, 
Committee on Tickets for the Blind. 


Mrs. E. R. Hewirr, 
Miss Scuvurz, 

Miss BLopcet, 

Miss Lavra J. Post, 
Miss CALLENDER, 
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TAKE IT ALONG 
WHEREVER YOU GO. 


WITH A JAR OF aT + Sf 








(/EXTRACT of BEEF 


: on hand you will have ready instantly, with a little hot water, a ‘‘quick lunch’’ 
| that makes you independent of the inconveniences of travel by land or sea, 










A cup of beef tea as a rem- Armour’s Extract of Beef For the sportsman, sailor, 
edy for the ills incident to relieves, strengthens, and soldier, cottage, yacht, golf 
traveling, bad water, sea- is a preventive. Send a club, automobile, road 
sickness, nausea, etc., etc. jar to the boys in camp. house and country home, 







Culinary Wrinkles 


tells you how to use Armour's 
Extract of Beef, and offers 
suggestions for preparing 
Vy toothsome dishes for 
\ luncheons, porch par- 
ties, picnics, and for the 


. home. Free on request 
| 
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Armour’s Tomato Bouillon 


A Tempting Pick-me-up 
When tired and nervous, a cup of hot Tomato Bouillon will be found satisfying, quieting 
and refreshing, particularly when served with toasted oat-meal crackers, or toasted brown 
bread. It is recommended for breakfast, luncheon, and as a sleeping cup the last thing at 
night, as well as a satisfying food where one is dieting. An excellent substitute for fresh 
or canned tomatoes for cooking—saves time and trouble. 


Sold by Grocers 


Armour @ Company, Chicago 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than four weeks from the time of their receipt. The Bazar’s correspondence 
is too large to permit an earlier reply. Correspondents wishing an immediate answer should send stamped envelope. Questions 
should contain name and address of sender, though not for publication. 


Scnooveirt.—By all means use the embroidered 
canvas table-covers. They are very much admired 
at present, and the canvas may be had in lovely 
colors and meshes. Use the mercerized linen 
floss, which you can get in almost any color, and 
select good patterns.. Include a sofa pillow of 
the same work, and, in each case, select a design 
that shall have the identical green and rose 
that are now found in your wall-paper. 


Newnovuse.—I quite agree with you that the 
new cottage is to be a very pretty one, notwith- 
standing it is small. You could have chosen 
nothing better for the outside of a home set 
among trees and shrubbery than the white, and 
green shutters. First, in the decoration of the 
interior I would have the woodwork of the par- 
lor painted in cream white, and would, of course, 
have the white carried out in the bedroom in 
whieh the mantelpiece is already painted white. 
I would next have the walls of the parlor, which 
is lighted from the north, done in Colonial yel- 
low. Perhaps your painter or paper-hanger would 
understand the tone better if described as dull, 
pale chrome. The hall opening out of this, or 
rather, into it, requires the deepest tone of the 
same yellow, warmed and dulled by a mixture 
of brown. Out of this, the dining-room, lighted 
from the south, would take either a soft Dutch 
blue or a rich green, dulled also with brown to 
almost an olive shade. In all three rooms have 
ceilings of the deepest cream. Whether or not 
a border should be used must be determined by 
the height of the ceiling, which you do not give. 
As all of the rooms are rather small, you will 
gain in keeping them in not more than three 
wall colors. You have now in hand yellow for 
the parlor, a derivative of the same for the hall, 
a blue for the dining-room, and cream for the 
ceiling, with woodwork in white in two rooms 
and in natural finish for the other rooms. This 
woodwork and that of the hardwood floors will 
play an important part in the color scheme of 
the little suite. It will tone in with the yellow 
in parlor and hall, and will soften the blue in the 
dining-room. Do not select closely patterned pa- 
pers. Invisible patterns, or “blind” patterns, 
as some dealers describe them, would be best, 
or two-toned papers. Have the walls of the 
kitchen done in a light ochre or a buff paint; 
the walls and ceiling to be alike. Have the small 
bedroom which opens directly from the dining- 
room done in a light blue like but lighter than 
that in the dining-room. Surely have this done 
in solid-toned paper, with cream ceiling. Use 
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a blue and white cotton rug here, plain ruffled net 
curtains, and cream shades. Ado opt these win- 
dow-dressings throughout and you will like them. 
They are essentially the things for cottages, be- 
ing quaint, neat, and devoid of cheap pretension. 
Use your white iron bed here a the violet- 
painted dresser; also a small chair or two, prefer- 
ably done in white to correspond with the other 
pieces. Have the drugget dyed to a deep old- 
blue for the dining-room, and use the cabinet 
for the china there, enone it along the south 
wall of the room. Use the brown stone orna- 
ments here or in the hall, having a shelf built, 
four inches to five wide, and raised, say, six feet 
above the wainscot. Keep the fruit pictures for 
the dining-room, also some of the flower pictures. 
Use the heads for the parlor. For this room you 
will require a Wilton made rug eight or nine 
feet square. Select a carpet having much soft 
green in it, with rose, tans, cream, and a bit 
of blue. A three-piece mahogany suite of furni- 
ture, and the willow chair, together with your 
piano and cabinet, should be ample furniture 
for this room, though you might advantageously 
add, perhaps, a small table. Select a hall runner 
in Persian colors for the narrowish hall, for 
which you require a mirror, an umbrella-stand, 
and a low plain wood seat. As you wish to fur- 
nish inexpensively, why not buy an unfinished 
chair or small settle, and stain it to harmonize 
with the woodwork This would be effective if 
well done, and also inexpensive. For the bed- 
room opening out of the hall and lying next to 
the parlor, though not connected with it, select 
a soft leaf-green wall-paper over which the palest 
tracery of rosebuds may be seen. Hang the panel 
ictures in the hall and the pink rose pictures 
in the adjoining bedroom, for which you could 
not select a better set of furniture than an oiled 
walnut. However, be sure not to select one with 
ornamental trimmings, but rather something in 
extremely severe style. You should collect all 
those “small, cheap ornaments” and put them 
away or give them away, resolving that, even 
though they are dear to you from association, 
you wil! not mar the pretty new home by any- 
thing which you know to be “cheap” to the 
eye. They would be wholly out of keeping with 
your Zolnay busts. One of these should be at 
the southwest corner of the hall on a tall ped- 
estal, however simple. In fact, the simpler the 
better. If you could get a solid newel post in 
oiled pine, say four feet six inches high, it would 
be excellent for this purpose. Have golden oak 
for the dining-room, and introduce plants. 
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TRADE BED SPE Mark 


and she will be as proud of it as of sorres ure 
sterling silver. 


{It has all the delicate finish and workmanship of sterling. 
Git is heavy and rich and of unequaled wearing qualities. 
{It bears the stamp ** 1835 R. WALLACE,” which means everything 


on plated ware. 
ASK YOUR DEALER. 


Our book ‘* How to Set the Table,’’ written by Mrs. Rorer, and graphically illus- 
trated with pictures of tables set by this noted authority, will be sent to you for 


ten cents in stamps. 


R. WALLACE & SONS MFG. COMPANY, Dept. F. 
New York Store, 226 Fifth Ave. Wallingford, Conn. 
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HOUSEHOLD 


B. H. T.—It is very difficult to explain the 
different weaves of portiére materials, especially 
as the merchants handling them are by no means 
of a mind in naming their goods. Roughly 
speaking, these are the ways of distinguishing 
the various textures most commonly sold. There 
is a great school of tapestries, so-called, which 
includes Bedford-cord effects, and plain rep or 
ribbed weaves; flat corded surfaces known as 
“regular” tapestries; and plain-toned basket 
weaves, having a glossy finish which wears well. 
These are seldom double-faced—i. e., having two 
sides, each a different color—though they are 
likely to be without a distinct “ right and wrong 
side.” ‘They are, as a rule, composed of wool 
and cotton, or, in the more expensive grades, in 
linen and wool, or all wool. These tapestries, 
which can be had in French color mixtures, are 
among khoth the cheapest and the most. expensive 
of draperies; next come the derby weaves, thick, 
and resembling the armure. They are made of 
cotton and silk, in a mixture which produces a 
satin finish in the patterns very similar to dam- 
ask designs. The derbies are of medium weight, 


and may be used in place of damasks. The 
armures are distinguished by overshot silk 


stitches; they are heavier than the derbies, and 
rather stiffer than these in hanging. The velour 
is soft, and has a pile, either short or long, close 
or thinly sewed, according to grade, and some- 
times according to dye, as greens and certain oth- 
er dyes tend to thin the threads. The armures 
may be had in double-faced goods, such as rose 
on one side and Nile green on the other, and are 
usually made up with a ropelike cord finish. All 
of these goods are obtainable in modern shops, 
and at lower prices, relatively, when made up, 
than when purchased by the yard. If it is your 
intention to come to the city to select, be sure 
to bring with you samples of the colors in the 
carpet rugs, and also of the wall colorings, if 
possible, so that the new hangings may harmonize 
with them. 


C. R. 8.—An article on the care of hardwood 
floors appeared in the Bazar of February, 1903, 
which will help you to decide. In all probability 
your floor will require to be seraped, or possibly 
planed, or certainly sandpapered before you can 
successfully put on a new stain. When the floor 
has been prepared and a “ filler” put on, any pre- 
ferred stain may be given to it. You do not 
mention the colorings of rooms or furniture, so 
I am unable to advise you as to the best color. 
If oak, simply varnish or shellac it, as this will 
bring out the grain and you can wax over it. 
Probably you have not the proper tools for keep- 
ing the floor in good order? You require a good 
waxing brush if the floors are to be waxed af- 
ter varnishing, as I would advise; also a hard 
floor mop and a hair brush. You may find it 
necessary to wax the floor every three weeks for 
the first two months, but afterwards, unless put 
to unusually hard wear, once in five weeks will 
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do. There are several good polishes on the mar- 
ket which may be applied by any one who will fol- 
low the directions that accompany each can in 
which they come. If you will send a self-ad- 
dressed and stamped envelope, I will take pleasure 
in sending you the name of a reliable wax polish 
which is easy to apply. 


Mas.—Have satin-striped paper for the parlor, 
in silvery green overtraced with small-patterned 
French festoons or wreaths. Have the ceiling 
in deep ivory moiré paper, and use an Axminster 
carpet having for principal colors deep silvery 
green, golden tan, cream, and some rose. Have 
your hall done in plain ingrain paper in light 
tobacco brown. Have the library beyond, facing 
northwest, done in a yellowish tan, an old color, 
and the dining-room in deep blue having an occa- 
sional armorial pattern in which a line of yel- 
low mingles with one of black, another of red, 
and pale tan. Have the ceiling of this room also 
done in very pale tan, and that of the library 
and hall in light yellowish tan. The family room 
above the library requires a soft green paper, 
the hall a dull but lighter tone than that used 
below; the guest-room, having an eastern ex- 
posure, would take a light blue, with slight mix- 
ture of cream, tans, and deep browns, min- 
gling in a small pattern, and the son’s room will 
be best in a warm but dull shade of red. What 
is known as old-garnet would prove a durable 
and satisfactory shade. With this you might add 
a brass bed, deep olive carpet, and either walnut 
or mahogany furniture. The daughter’s room 
would look best in mignonette green traced over 
a delicate pink, with ivory woodwork and ceil- 
ing, and maple furniture, or curly birch, or un- 
stained cherry. In all instances use brass or 
enamelled bedsteads. For the up-stairs rooms 
you might use, if you care for mattings, either 
the “Crex” or the “lonely grass” matting in 
solid tones. You want to know especially what 
furniture is required for a reception-hall. That 
depends upon the hall, its size and uses. Your 
little diagram conveys no idea of the size of any 
of the rooms, nor of their lightings, for, alas! 
you have forgotten to give any of the rooms, ex- 
cept the dining-room and hall. even a door, the 
parlor being just a closed square! Roughly 
speaking, your hall will require a settle, a centre 
or wall table, a mirror over the wall table (or 
a hall settle and mirror combined), an umbrella- 
stand, a stand for card-salver (though any table 
in use may serve for this), and a comfortable 
chair or two. If your floors are of hardwood, a 
centre rug and a small door rug will be neces- 
sary. As yours is a “country village,” do not 
attempt to have elaborate furnishings. Choose 
simple draperies for the windows, and hangings 
of dull-toned denims, embroidered in linen or 
mercerized floss, or appliquéd in burnt leather. 
There are numerous ways of decorating these in- 
expensive materials, and they are excellent for 
doorway draperies when well done. 
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BABY’S TOILET 


A baby’s skin—the most delicate texture in all this world, and the 
most easily injured. How soft, and pure, and white it is on a 
well-kept child. Not all the silken fabrics of the East can delight 
a mother half so much as that most perfect of all fabrics—her 
baby’s skin. 

So sensitive is it that a mistake in the baby’s bath, an alkali 
soap, for instance, is fatal to its health and beauty. —, in- 
fantly rash, blotches, and worse blemishes will appear. 


safest soap to use is 


SINO 
SOAP 


Mild and kindly in — it immediately pone = skin 
to its original sweetness and purity. It promptly cures milk crust, 
scald head, itching, chafing, incipient eczema and other childish 
ailments of the skin. 

Resinol Soap keeps the skin in a thoroughly healthy condi- 
tion, cleansing, lubricating and nourishing it. 

It makes the mother’s complexion nearly as smooth and 
brilliant as the baby’s skin. It prevents blackheads, pimples, 
chapped hands, fetor, dandruff, and other skin troubles. It 
does this because it contains the same medicinal properties as are 
found in the world-famous Resinol Ointment. 


Sold by druggists everywhere. Samples are free. 
RESINOL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


BALTIMORE, MD. Great Britain Branch: 
U. 8. A. 97 New Oxford St., London, W.C, 
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HOUSEHOLD 


Mrs. L. A. 8.—The house your: diagram repre- 
sents is so large and so altogether worthy of more 
attention than may possibly be given in these ¢ol- 
umns without sacrificing the-interests of others 
less fortunate, that | feel sure you would be wise 
to consult a decorator who can give you his ‘or 
her exechusive attention for ‘a scanning of the 
needs and possibilities of the new structure. 
There are many. who are thoroughly relia in 
almost all large cities, and your architect can 
doubtless give you the address of persons known 
to him. Or if you will send a self-addressed and 
stamped envelope I will send the address of one 
or two New York decorators who inay be con- 
sulted by niail. 


Kip.—Use_ the Wilton square for the library, 
and select for the walls of this room a dull red 
detived from.the red in the square, but lighter 
and- duller.» Haye the small hall adjoining done 
in the same*red, adhd, preferably, int a plain car- 
tridge or ihgrain paper. I think-yeu would gain 
much of the information you seek .by_ referring 
back to the article on Wall Treatments, which 
appeared ih the April number of the Bazar. 
The north bedroom opening out of the hall and 
lying opposite the library would be best done in 
the lightestyshade of the same. wall-paper as 
that in half and library. Here, however, this 
tone need not be the single one used. It may have 
a blending of pale green and tan in the pattern, 
and further diversity may be gained by laying a 
full golden - brown ingrain carpet. The dining- 
room, having # southern exposure, would be best 
done in a green similar to that seen in the bed- 
room paper, and preferably in two tones, the car- 
pet here to be of a redder brown. Have a two- 
toned yellow paper for the living-room, with pale 
dull silvery-green portiéres between the two 
rooms, and a leaf-green carpet for the living- 
room, or one in which this is the principal color. 
Use ochre curtains at all windows, and deepest 
cream or pale tan shades. Have the cushions 
for the bay window in the dining-room done in 
mattress-upholstered form, in dull leather. color 
or in green, like the deep tones in the parlor car- 
pet. I do not understand your questions ‘as~ to 
the sliding doors. Several articles appeared ‘in 
the early part of the year giving illustrations of 
the draping of such doorways. You might. con- 
sult them, andjvin the event of finding nothing 
among them, writé again. 


Damaris.—You are planning a beautiful coun- 
try home, and the walls of hunter’s green, with 
beamed ceiling and weathered oak furniture, 
should give you a very handsome and artistic 
interior. I would not like a bright red dining- 
room, however, as that, you would find, would 
vulgarize the green. With the hunter’s green 
and the wood effects, you will require to ac- 
centuate the effect of outdoor coloring, by se- 
lecting a red like that seen in autumn leaves 
or in light mahogany. This would give you the 
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most artistic lodge effect; but if it is your desire 
to accentuate the home quality of ‘the house, in- 
troduce dull ochre walls in the dining-room, with 
lightest of ochre ceiling, or, if that ceiling too 
is beamed, have grayish plaster between the 
beams, rough-finished. If a bright red is espe- 
cially desired in one room let it be used’ in the 


‘bedroom opening to the left of the living-room, 


nearest the door. Here, seen at close range, its 
brightness will not be undésirable, though in 
the long vista from the entrance it would be ob- 
jectionable in the dining-room. In the west bed- 
room have yellow woodwork, and adjoining the 
living-room use a dull rose paper or wall tone. 


PERPLEXED.—Your southwest room now done 
in “light -green, and much “too light,” requires 
a dark, rich, red wall covering, something verging 
towards the mahogany or California redwood 
shade. This would enrich the room, and at the 
same time subdue the light now so “ glary.” 
You will be tempted to try a dark green, since 
the. carpet is two-toned in this shade, but the 
red will be far more pernianently satisfactory if 
wisely chosen. You should select a tone which 
will harmonize with the rose chair, the mahogany 
woodwork of the other chairs, and with any red 
tones that may be in the brocade. Such a red 
will not clash with the adjoining*dining-room or 
the green hall near by. Your estimate of the bay 
windows is a strange one. Surely you have not 
studied out the dressing of them, else you would 
not so emphatically wish you “could rule them 
out of house construction.” I cannot tell you 
what is wrong with your present treatment, since 
you send me no description of the offending win- 
dows; but if you will send me a diagram, tell- 
ing me the depth and width of them, I will be 
glad to make a study of them and to try to dis- 
cover the difficulties that you now feel but do not 
know how to remedy. As a rule, the bay window 
is a lovely feature, breaking up square interiors 
and lending an admirable grace of contour to 
the plainest rooms. Probably you need over- 
curtains, at least at the sides of the windows 
nearest the wall. An article appeared in the 
February, 1904, number of the Bazar which 
should help you to determine. 


Mrs. G. H. L.—It is .sometimes possible to 
paint over a paper-covered wall, but generally it 
is a waste of material to attempt it. You must 
be the judge as to whether it may be done in 
your case. If the old paper is hung perfectly 
smoothly, without wrinkles anywhere, give it a 
careful sizing made by dissolving one and a half 
pounds of glue in two gallons of water. Ordinary 
sizing will hardly do for the papered wall, but 
the quantity of glue above suggested should give 
you a sufficient purchase. After this has dried, 
apply the paint. You will require two coats, as 
the patterns of the paper, being printed with dif- 
ferent dyes, will absorb unevenly in the first ap- 
plication. 
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@Some women always 
seem successful in their 
knitting and crocheting. 
Others only sometimes. 

@ This is not a question of 


| luck. The ones who suc- 


ceed always use the same 
brand of yarn—generally 


BEAR Brand. 


Peer Bound Verge come ip 
Tiare rad nd Face Flos 
Seu Yen Zeph Mn 

23 and 4 Fold "4. and 8 Fold 
Spanish Y Yarn German Cashmere 


If you —— conveniently obtain eei 4 
rand of Yarns, communicate 


ell dints guste a emaneduencl eam, 
The Bear Brand Yarn Manufacturers - 





T 


ISN'T THE USE 
elm 6 eur ik 


| that makes them old_ before 
| their time; it’s the rubbing and 


straimng ona washboard—get- 


iting the dirt out by main 
strength. 


NSA MINI 


ITHE IMPROVED SOAP| 
is in powdered form for your 
iconvenience. As it washes 
| without rubbing, it saves the]! 
|worst of the wear 

By EES ea 

| PEARLINE ENJOYS THE} 
LARGEST SALE AMONG 


Intelligent Women | 
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“THE STAR” 


Asbestos Pad for Dining Tables 








| 
| 
| THE only practical protection to the most highly polished surface 
against injury from moisture and hot dishes. 
| Pasyto handle; MADE TO FOLD toconvenient size to lay away 
| in drawer when notin use. Mace of specially prepared asbestos, cov- 
ered with double-faced Cotton Flannel to make it soft and noiseless. 
Made to order for any size table. leaves for extension if required. 
Doily, Chafing-dish, and Platter Mats of same material for tables 
when cloth is not used—round, square or oblong, 5 to 18 inches in size. 


Write for descriptive booklet. 
L. W. KERNEY, 248 W. 6ad Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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All that a knowledge of paper- 
making, years of experience and the be® guides as to 
good form of two continents can do to make perfea corre- 
spondence paper has been utilized in the Eaton-Hurlbut Papers, the 


Papers that Appeal. 


Highland Linen and Twotone Linen are but two of our popular styles. They 
are very popular. They are correct in form and finish. There are several ap- 


proved sizes of sheets and envelopes. 


Samples of either for the name of a dealer who does not carry them. 


EATON-HURLBUT PAPER COMPANY 
PITTSFIELD, MAss. 
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Bicycles 


‘ devices. 


‘sew Rational Vehicles of Health and Pleasure? 


sad 7 + a 9 


Equipped with 


| Two-Speed Gear 
Coaster Brake | 


The return of bicycling finds our American roads 
greatly improved and the bicycle itself perfected in design 3 
jand construction and equipped with new and marvelous) 


oo 


To learn all about modern bicycles, get catalogues free 
from our 10,000 dealers, or send stamp for any one oft 
them. 


Pope Manufacturing Co.| 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT: WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 


Chicago, Ill. 
“Rambler” “Monarch” 
“Crescent” “imperial” 


You See Them Everywhere! 


Hartford, Conn. 
“Columbia” “Cleveland” 
“Tribune” “Crawford” 


0; <a 9+ <a 0+ 























Delicious Desserts 
are the kind I make of 


Minute 
Gelatine 


It comes all prepared and 
put up in measured en- 
velopes ready for use. 
It is the purest, and 7 
makes the most and the 
best. 

You can get it at your 
Grocer’s, orsend 1 3cents 
and get afull-sized pkge. 
of this Minute Gelatine 
and the famous Minute 
Cook Book (which sells for 10 cents). 


Address Dept. H. 


WHITMAN GROCERY CO. 
Orange, Mass. 
Mfrs. also MINUTE Tapioca, MINUTE Jella- 
Crysta and MINUTE Malta-Coffeena. 

















The attractive package—the appetizing appearance of 


Libby’s (Natural Favor) Food Products 


are only exceeded by their goodness, They are just what you want for Picnics, 
Lawn Luncheons, Excursion Trips, or forany occasion. Libby’s Ox Tonguc, 
Deviled Ham, Melrose Paté, Peerless Wafer-Sliced Dried Beef, and Potted Ham, 
are among the list of good things. Ask your grocer for Libby’s; they are the best. 


Our booklet, “Good Things to Eat” sent free on request. 
Send five 2c stamps for Libby’s Big Atlas of the World. 


Libby, McNeill « Libby 
Chicago 





IT 1S A MATTER OF HEALTH 





Absolutely Pure 


THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 








